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EFFERVESCING SOLUTION OF TARTRATE OF SODIUM. 
By W. Muer, M. D., Pa.D. 

This preparation is offered as an improvement on the popular solu. 
tion of citrate of magnesium. “The formula for its manufacture was 
devised by Mr. Joseph Landschiitz, a veteran pharmacist of this city, 
who has been for some time dispensing it, and who states that his cus- 
tomers express a decided preference for it. 

The U. 8S. Dispensatory says of tartrate of sodium, that it is re- 
commended by M. Delioux as an agreeable purgative, almost without 
taste, and equal to sulphate of magnesium in its medicinal effects. 
The merits claimed for the solution of tartrate of sodium are that it | 
is more pleasant to the taste thin even citrate of magnesium, while it 
is more reliable and efficient in its action as a purgative, with less 
tendency to produce tenesmus. Another decided advantage is the 
fact of its forming a permanent solution, from which no precipitate 
settles down, and last, though not least, its much greater cheapness, 
costing only about one-fourth as much as the magnesium citrate. The 
present high price of citric acid seems to offer peculiar temptations to 
cheaper sophistications, such as sulphate of magnesium, as pointed 
out by Mr. Wm. R. Warner in his essay on page 397, vol. 39 (1867), 
of this Journal. The retail price of 25 cents per bottle, which has 
been adopted in many pharmacies of this city, in reality yields an en- 
tirely inadequate profit to the vendor, while competition in many lo- 
calities makes it difficult to obtain a higher rate. It would therefore 
seem to be in ‘he interest of both druggists and physicians to make 
a trial of the new aperient under consideration, which promises to 


eclipse the now renowned citrate of magnesium. 
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Mr. Landschiitz’s formula for filling 14 of the ordinary 12 ounce 
citrate bottles, is as follows : 

Dissolve 9 oz. crystall.zed tartaric acid, and 17 oz. crystallized car- 
bonate of sodium, in, about one quart of cold water. 

Provided the acid is not moist and the carbonate not effloresced, the 
above solution will be nearly neutral. In general, it is best to test 
it, and to neutralize it, if necessary. Then dissolve in it 28 scruples 
bicarbonate of sodium. Filter, and add sufficient water to make the 
entire quantity measure 147 fluidounces. 

Make a syrup frgm 

21 oz. best crushed sugar, 
14 drachms crystallized tartaric acid, 
10 oz. water. After cooling, add 
1 drachm spirits of lemon and mix thoroughly. 

Measure 14 fluidounces of this syrup into each of the 14 bottles: 
Then pour in slowly the first solution, carefully avoiding an admix.- . 
ture with the syrup; cork and tie each bottle as soon as filled. When 
this is carefully managed, but very little carbonic acid gas will 
escape. 

Each bottle so prepared will contain about seven drachms of dry 
tartrate of sodium, which is a fair adult dose. . 

At present market rates the above ingredients will cost about five 
cents for the contents of each bottle, yielding a handsome and remu- 
nerative profit. The price in fact is so low, that it leaves no incen- 
tive towards substitutions, or alteration of the formula. 


CARBOLIC ACID AND ITS RELATION TO CREASOTE. 
By A. M. Reap. 
Thesis read before the National College of Pharmacy, at Washington, D. C. 

Carbolic acid was discovered in the year 1834, by Runge, who 
found it to be @ constituent of coal-tar oil. Its chemical properties 
were more thoroughly investigated in the year 1841, by Laurent, who 
‘made it from the lighter oils of coal-tar, and who considered it to be 
‘an hydrated oxide of a peculiar compound radical, which he called 
Phenyl, and described it under the name of Hydrate of Phenyl. It 
has been variously named by different writers, phenic acid, phenyl 
alcohol, hydrate of pkenyl, coal-tar creasote, carbolic acid, and phenol, 
the latter of which is the name under which it is generally treated of 
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in text- books, although carbolic acid is and probably ever will be its 
common name. 

Carbolic acid is produced by the action of nitrous acid on anilin, 
and by the dry distillation of gum benzoin, quinic acid, chromate of 
pelosina, salicylic acid, coal and the resin of Xanthorrheea hastilis. It 
is found in the urine of the horse, cow and man, and in castor. It is 
also reported as having been obtained from a plant growing on the 
high lands of India (the Andromeda Leschenaultii), which is said to 
yield* a very pure quality, less deliquescent than that made from coal- 
tar oil, but at a much greater cost. It forms the chief constituent of 
the acid portion of coal-tar oil, from which it is generally obtained 
by the process given below. 

The coal-tar oil is subjected to distillation in a retort furnished . 
with a thermometer, and the portion that passes over between the 
temperature of 150° and 200° C. (302° and 890° F.), is collected 
apart. This product is then mixed with a hot strong solution of caus- 


- tic potash and left to stand, whereby a whitish, somewhat crystalline 


pasty mass is obtained, which, by the action of water, is resolved into 
@ light oily liquid and a dense alkaline solution. The latter is with- 
drawn by a siphon, decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the sepa- 
rated oil purified by contact with calcium chloride, and redistillation. 
It is then exposed to a low temperature, and the crystals formed are 
drained from the mother-liquor and carefully preserved from the air. 

Pure carbolic acid forms long colorless prismatic crystals, which 
melt at 35° C. (95° F.), to an oily liquid, boiling at 180° C. (856° 
F.), and greatly resembling creasote in many particulars. It is so- 
duble in about fourteen parts of water, freely soluble in alcohol, gly- 
cerin, ether, and strong acetic acid, and gives no acid reaction to test 
paper. It is very deliquescent, absorbing moisture from the atmo- 
sphere with avidity and liquefying. It coagulates albumen readily, 
and is therefore a powerful antiseptic. Sulphur and iodine dissolve 
init. Nitric acid, bromine, and chlorine attack it with energy, form- 
ing substitution products, all of which are of an acid character. It 
also forms substitution-products with sulphuric acid, and is dissolved 
by alkalies, forming salts called phenates. It reduces mercuric oxide 
at the boiling point ; separates silver from the nitrate; reduces the 
peroxide of lead to the protoxide; and upon heating it with ersenic 
acid forms a yellow substance called xanthophenic acid. One of the 


* From its volatile oil, of the composition of oleam gaultheris.—Eprror. 
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most common impurities found in carbolic acid is coal-tar oil. This 
can be easily detected by mixing the suspected acid with about twenty 
parts of water, when the acid will be dissolved, leaving the insoluble 
oil floating on the surface. Pure carbolic acid gives a pure blue color 
to pine wood previously treated with hydrochloric acid; a green color 
indicates anilin, and a brown pyrrhol. It ought not to turn brown in 
the air, even in the presence of ammonia; and should give, with sul. 
phate of iron, not a red but a pure lilac color. When emersed in an 
aqueous solution of chromic acid it is immediately turned black. 

There have been a great many tests given to distinguish creasote 
from carbolic acid; but none of them have proved satisfactory. [ 
give below some of the principal ones now used for that purpose. 

With three or four volumes of a saturated aqueous solution of ba- 
ryta, carbolic acid forms a clear solution, which, after standing, gives 
no deposit, or only a slight pulverulent one, while with creasote it 
forms an incomplete cloudy solution. 

With an alcoholic solution of chloride of iron, creasote gives a green 

color, carbolic acid a brown; but with an aqueous solution of the 
same, creasote gives no reaction, while carbolic acid gives a blue 
color. 
According to Mr. Morson, pure creasote is insoluble in glycerin, 
while carbolic acid forms with it a perfectly clear solution. As this 
test has been the subject of some controversy which has attracted con- 
siderable attention, I have made a few experiments with it, the re- 
sults of which I give below. 

I first tried the common creasote of commerce with an equal vol~ 
ume of glycerin, and found it to be readily soluble; Merck’s gave the 
same result, but Morson’s refused to dissolve in glycerin, spec. grav. 
1-253, even after three or four volumes had been added. 

I then carefully added carbolic acid to a mixture of Morson’s crea~ 
sote and glycerin, and found that upon the addition of twenty-three 
per cent. of Calvert’s No. 2 acid the creasote became soluble, forming 
a perfectly clear solution with the glycerin. 

Upon the addition of water to the three solutions of creasote, they 
each became cloudy, and the creasote soon separated; while, upon a 
solution of carbolic acid in glycerin, water had no effect whatever. 

Some time ago, while preparing a catarrh mixture in which carbolic 
acid is used in conjunction with liquor ammoniz fortior, alcohol and 
water, 1 found that upon the addition of the ammonia to the acid, 
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the acid was readily dissolved, forming a clear solution, which did not 
change upon the addition of the other ingredients; but which, after 
standing a few hours, became « beautiful violet blue color. Having 
been taught by text-books that carbolic acid was insoluble in ammo- 
nia, I was somewhat surprised at this result, and upon referring to 
Watt, Gmelin, and other authorities, and finding that they made the 
same statement,* my surprise was somewhat intensified. I immedi- 
ately instituted a series of experiments, and found that ‘carbolic acid 
was certainly soluble in ammonia, but whether owing to impurities 
present I could not say. I used Calvert's No. 2 acid, which was im- 
mediately dissolved by the ammonia, forming a clear solution, which, 
upon standing about six hours, gave the violet blue color spoken 
of above, the acid still remaining in solution, and giving no pre- 
cipitate. 

I then tried the ammonia upon common creasote, which I found to 
be insoluble in it, but which, after a short time, acquired a light blue 
color. 

To carry these experiments to a successful issue, it became neces- 
sary to procure chemically pure carbolic acid and creasote. After a 
number of attempts I succeeded in getting Morson’s and Merck’s cre- 
asote, and having in the meantime found in the Druggists’ Circular a 
process for purifying carbolic acid, which, with some modifications, [ 
have used, I have succeeded, I think, in confirming my first experi- 
ments. 

I will give the process of purification as used by myself. 

I put into a pint flask one ounce of Calvert’s No. 1 acid, crystal- 
lized, and gradually added ten ounces of distilled water, shaking ¢ 


* Nore sy tue Eprror.—Gmelin’s Handbook, edition of Cavendish Society, 
vol. xi, p. 150, contains the following : 

Carbolate of Ammonia.—Carbolic acids absorb ammoniacal gas abundantly 
and with evolution of heat, forming carbolate of ammonia (Laurent, Hoffman, 
Ann. Pharm., 47, 75). This salt, passed in the state of vapor through a glass 
tube at a low red heat, deposits a small quantity of charcoal, but does not form 
any anilin; which, however, is formed at 300° C., in sealed tubes, and sparing- 
jy when an alcoholic solution of carbolate of ammonia is set aside for a month, 
(Laurent). Strong ammonia dissolves quickly in cold creasote, and the mix- 
ture turns red when exposed to the air, (Reichenbach). The salt obtained with 
carbolic acid remains colorless, and, even when it contains but little ammonia, 
exhibits alkaline reaction, exhales ammonia and volatilizes, (Runge). Creasote 
dissolves in ammonia, even in the cold; and the solution gives off all its am- 
monia at 100°, (Gorup-Besanez.) 
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frequently, when I found that six'and one half drachms of the acid 
were dissolved, leaving one and one-half drachms undissolved to con~ 
tain the impurities, which are less soluble than the acid. As soon ag 
the solution became clear, I carefully poured it off, placed it in a hy. 
drometer glass, and added, with constant agitation, finely powdered 
salt (previously purified by dissolving it in water, filtering the solu 
tion, and evaporating to dryness), until the water was saturated, and 
the acid arose to the top. I then carefully removed the acid with a 
pipette. Upon the addition of ammonia to this product, it was very 
readily dissolved ; but it did not give the violet blue color until after 
standing about twelve hours. Not being satisfied, I repurified it in the 
same way, being careful not tu add as much water as I did at first. 

The addition of an equal volume of ammonia to this product of re~ 
purification quickly dissolved it, forming a perfectly clear solution, 
which did not acquire the violet blue color until after standing nearly 
thirty hours. 

For want of time I was not able to carry the purification by frae~ 
tional distillation, as I should like to have done; still, I consider the 
product of repuritication very nearly pure—much purer, at least, than 
any I could find in the market. 

Upon the addition of ammonia to this acid, as’ stated above, it was 
readily dissolved ; while, upon Morson’s creasote, ammonia had no 
effect whatever, neither dissolving it nor giving it the blue color that. 
it gave to the common creasote. Merck’s creasote gave the same re~ 
sult; it as well as other samples that I have tried being perfectly 
insoluble in ammonia. 

The ammonia used in the experiments given above was the aqua 
ammoniz fortior of the U.S. P., sp. gr. 0-900. The aqua ammo- 
nie U.S. P., sp. gr. 0°960, would answer the same purpose, but a 
much larger proportion would be required. 

After the successful termination of the experiments given above, I 
have no hesitation in suggesting aqua ammoniz fortior as a test to 
distinguish between carbolic acid and creasote; and of leaving its 
value as compared to other tests now known to the judgment of the 
pharmacist and chemist. 


LEVICO MINERAL WATER. 
~In a paper published in a recent number of the London Lancet, 
Levico water has been noticed, and the article having apparently at- 
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tracted some attention in this country, inquiries have been directed 
to us in relation to the nature and composition of this water. The 
Giornale Italiano delle malattie veneree e delle malettie della pelle, 
‘edited by Dr. G. B. Soresina, and published at Milan, contains in the 
first volume for 1869, a paper by Dr. G. B. Soresina, entitled Le 
acque minerali di Levico (nel Trentina) ferruginose, rameiche, arsen- 
icali, from which we take the following notes. 

The bathing establishment of Levico was erected in 1860, though 
the mineral springs had been used for several centuries, and acquired 
much reputation in Italy for the cure of chronic eruptions of the skin, 
scabies, rheumatism, inveterate arthritis, &¢. The spring of the bath- 
ing water is in the caverna del vetriolo, a short distance from Levico. 
A chemical analysis has been made of these mineral waters by Dr. 
Luigi Manetti, professor of chemistry at the technical school of Cre- 
mona. The following tables exhibit the composition in 1000 parts of 
these mineral waters, [ being the bathing water taken at the caverna 
del vetriolo; II the same water, taken at the establishment in Levico, 
and, III, the acidulous drinking water from the caverna dell’oera ; 
IV gives the composition of ten grams of the ochre deposited from 
the latter. 


I II III IV 
Oxide of copper, 00234 
_Ferric oxide, 0-0190 9-080 
Ferrous oxide, 2-3210 1-4700 02881 
Oxide of manganese, . trace a 


aluminum, . 0-2527 0-2527 0-0320 0-088 

“magnesium, . 0-0512 0-0512 
calcium, 0-4334 0-4334 0:1088 0-052 
“ sodium, 0-0054 0:0054 0-0043 


“ ammonium, . 0-0027 0-0027 0-0051 
Acid arsenious, 0-0008 0-0008 0-00099  0°004 
«sulphuric, 89410 89410 0°5052 0096 
“silicic, 0*0610 0-0610 0-0230 0-088 
“carbonic, 0-2720 0-2720 0-1990 
Organic matter, trace trace 0:0190: 


Total, 7:3836 17-6346 1-23059 9-358 


The ochreous sediment contains also traces of crenic and apocrenic 
acids, and 0-636 of water, with a loss amounting to 0-006. 
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The results of the analysis No. J and III indicate that 1000 parts 
of the water contain the following (anhydrous) compounds. 
I 
Sulphate of copper, ‘ 0-0470 
Ferric sulphate, . ‘ 0-0295 
Ferrous sulphate, . 4-9004 
Sulphate of manganese, . trace 
“ aluminum, 0:8428 
magnesium, .  0:1504 
calcium, 1:0520 
sodium, 0-0120 
“ ammonium, . 
Acid arsenious, 0:00099 
** carbonic, . 0-1790 
Ferrous oxide, \ with co 0.0671 
Alumina, 
Organic matter, 


Total, 


EXAMINATION OF CHLORALHYDRATPE. 
By Cuarues Rice. 


Dr. Hermann Hager, in one of the numbers of his j- nrnal (Phar- 
maceutische Centralhalle, April 24, 1873), has drawn attention to the 
chloralhydrate manufactured by Saame & Co., of Ludwigshafen, 
which had enjoyed a high reputation for purity, but of which there 
were then some lots in the market which were far from being pure. 
Dr. Hager obtained several samples, and examined them with the 
following results ; 

Its solubility was normal, but the solution had an alkaline reac- 
tion. 

2. The solution, acidulated with HO, NO,, gave a white cloud with 
AgO, NO,. If not acidulated, it gave a white cloud, which speedily, 
turned black. | 

3. A sample, heated on platina foil, left a white residue, which 
turned brown at an incipient red heat. 
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4, The solution decomposed quite rapidly solution of permanga- 
aate of potassa. 

5. The solution gave a faint cloud with Bohlig’s reagent for am- 
monia (addition to the liquid of about 5 drops of a solution of HgCl, 
in 80 parts of HO, will give cloudiness if free ammonia be present; 
then addition of about 5 drops of a solution of KO, CO, in 50 parts 
HO, will give cloudiness if a salt of ammonia be present). 

6. A sample was subjected to heat, the residue ignited, dissolved 
in a few drops of dilute HO, SO, and mixed with alcohol. Crystals 
of KO, SO, were deposited. Another portion of the residue gave 
the characteristic precipitate with PtCl,. 

These results indicate the presence of potassa, formic acid and 
traces of ammonia. Having myself obtained, by chance, a sample of 
Saame’s chloralhydrate, I subjected it to a careful examination, and 
‘have found that my sample at least was not identical with Hager’s; 
for the reactions under 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 gave all negative results. At the 
same time I subjected a number of other samples to examination, the 
result of which will be found tabulated below : 

There were 9 samples altogether; 2 Merck’s, 2 Schering’s, 1 
Gehe & Co.’s, 1 Saame & Co.’s, 1 Marquart’s, 2 unknown. All gave 
a clear neutral colorless solution, except No. 7, which had a yellow 
tinge. None gave a fixed residue. 

All solutions were made of equal strength, and every reaction was 
performed under equal circumstances. 

Nitrate of silver solution was added both to an acidulated and toa 
neutral solution, and gave the same result for each sample in every 
case. 

To a layer of HO, SO, of 1 inch deep in a test tube was added 1 
grm. of the sample, and gentle heat applied to hasten dehydration. 

A portion of each solution was acidified with a small quantity of 
dilute HO, SO, and solution of permanganate of potassa added. A 
safe conclusion from an affirmative reaction in this case can only be 
drawn if both solutions are cold, dilute and have ndt long (not over 
about 30 minutes) remained in contact. Otherwise the permanganate 
acts upon the chloralhydrate itself, and produces trichloracetate of 
potassa. 

A crystal of KI was dissolved in the solution and solution of starch 


- added. 


None of the samples gave out any inflammable vapor. 
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Samples. NOs tno, s S03 | +KO, Mnz2 O7 
-| 
1. Merck’s I. More cloudy than slacia Faint blue 
2. eB Faint cloud. as | Retains color. | No reaction 
3. Schering’s I. |More cloudy than 4 | 
4. II. Faint cloud. “ 
5. Gehe & Co,s. consider-| “ 
ably colored 
6. Saame & Co.’s Acid slightly “ 
| colored | 
7. Marquart’s. 
8. Unknown I. on. fades quickly | Blue. 
9. 4“ II. | White precipitate Acid very dark “ 
| colored | 


It would not be surprising if some of the chloralhydrate, which Dr. 
Hager has examined, were to be shipped to this country. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to be on our guard. 

New York, June 15, 1878. 


ANEMONE LUDOVICIANA. 


Extract from an Inaugural Essay. 

The above plant was made the subject of the thesis of A. W. Mil- 
ler, a graduate of the class of 1861—62, who, on account of the 
smal] quantity obtained, found only slight traces of the active prin- 
ciple. 

About ten pounds of the.leaves were obtained from St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in the neighborhood of which the plant grows abundantly. 
Of this lot there were only five pounds of fresh leaves, the other five 
pounds being of the previous year’s gathering. The two lots were 
mixed together, two pounds were placed in a steam still with suffi- 
cient water to cover them, and one quart of this distilled off. This 
was allowed to stand for a short time, and was then shaken up with 
about one-half guid-ounce of chloroform, which was separated after 
remaining in the distillate for several hours, and allowed to evapor- 
ate in a current of dry air. A number of feathery crystals were soon 
formed, which were of a white color. The vessel in which they were 
crystallized had been closed by parchment paper, but this did not 
prevent them from becoming discolored after a few days, and chang- 
ing the color of blue litmus to red, which action was not found to take ~ 
place while they were white. 
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About one pint of the expressed juice, to which had been added 
about three ounces of {15° alcohol, was also treated in the same way, 
namely, by the addition of water and subsequent distillation. Chlo- 
roform was added to the distillate, and, after repeated agitation, the 
same was separated and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. Ina 
very short time crystals were observed to form, but after a short time 
the liquid, which was perfectly colorless at first, became dark red, 
and when the chloroform was entirely evaporated the residue became 
of a dark brown color, although it retained its crystalline form in the 
centre. It was strongly acid to litmus, and of a peculiar penetrating 
odor, very irritating to the nostrils. Before the chloroform had evap- 
orated from this distillate of the expressed juice, a few drops were 
accidentally spilled on the writer’s fingers, but nothing, except the 
coldness produced by the evaporation of the chloroform, was noticed 
at the time. A few hours afterwards the finger began to pain, and 
the skin to assume a red color. Shortly after this a number of blis- 
ters appeared, the sense of pain seeming to increase for some time 
afterwards. It was nearly six weeks before the finger was entirely 
healed, although it was well protected. Whether this was caused by 
the poisonous action of the anemonic acid, or whether it penetrated 
deeper into the skin than other rubifacients, was not possible for the 
writer to determine. 

Some three months after the foregoing experiments had been made, 
the balance of the leaves (about eight pounds) were subjected to dis- 
tillation, and treated with chloroform in the same manner as pre- 
viously described. No crystalline body was formed after the evapor- 
ation of the chloroform, and only a dark amorphous residue of an 
acid character remained. From this it was supposed that only from 
the fresh leaves or juice the anemonin could be obtained, as there was 
no trace of crystalline matter in the leaves that had been kept five or 
six months. _ 

The semi-crystalline matter left after distilling the expressed juice 
could not be redissolved in chloroform. There seemed to be a slight 
action (the chloroform becoming somewhat discolored), but the mass 
retained its shape and appearance. 

Particular attention was given to detect vegetable albumen, which, 
however, could not be found. About. two ounces of the: leaves were 
treated with one pint of cold water, and allowed to macerate for two 
days ; a portion of this was heated to the boiling point with no per- 
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ceptible results. Nitric acid and corrosive sublimate were each tried, 
but neither produced a precipitate, nor was any effect produced by 
the addition of tannin. , 

Liquor potassz and sulphate of copper gave proof of grape sugar, 
both in the expressed juice and in the aqueous extract. A green 
color was produced by the addition of sesquichloride of iron to both 
the aqueous and alcoholic extracts. 

The alcoholic preparation, which was made of the strength of four 
ounces to the pint, was found to contain, after evaporation, two 
resins, one soluble in ether, of an oily character, leaving no stain on 
heated paper, and the other soluble in water, giving a precipitate 
with acetate of lead and also with subacetate of lead, but not with 
the latter after the action of neutral acetate. 

Pectin was indicated by the addition of a hot solution of carbonate 
of soda to two ounces of the leaves, allowing this to digest, and, after 
straining, adding some dilute sulphuric acid, by which a yellowish 
gelatinous mass was precipitated, the liquid becoming somewhat 
gelatinous itself. 

The therapeutical effects of this plant are the same as those of the 
European Anemone Pulsatilla and Anemone pratensis Dr. W. Hl. 
Miller, of St. Paul, Minnesota, has used it with decided success in 
several chronic diseases of the eye, such as cataract, amaurosis and 
opacity of the cornea. It has also been given with good results in 
cutaneous eruptions and in secondary syphilis. These facts were 
mentioned in the former thesis on this subject, and Dr. Miller has 
since then (1863) used the plant medicinally with considerable suc- 
cess. 


BENZOIN ODORIFERUM, NEES. 
‘By J. Morris Jongs. 


Extract from an Inaugural Essay. 
The common names of this indigenous shrub are spice wood, 
spice bush, fever wood, fever bush, Benjamin bush, wild allspice, 
snap-wood, spice berry, allspice bush. | 
The small branches are used as an aromatic, stimulant tonic in 
the forms of infusion, tincture and fluid extract. The proportions 
of the drug in these preparations are—infusion, two ounces to the 
pint of boiling water; tincture is two ounces to pint of diluted al- 
cohol, and the fluid extract is so made that one fluid-ounce represents 
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one troy-ounce of the drug. It.is said to be used as an agreeable 
drink in low fevers and in intermittents, and also as a vermifuge. 

According to Dr. Drake, the oil of the berries is used as a stimu- 
lant. The infusion has an aromatic and astringent taste, and the 
odor of the bark. The tincture is of a brownish color and has.an 
aromatic and astringent taste and a faint odor of the bark. 

I. Four troy-ounces of the bark, exhausted with strong alcohol, 
gave a tincture of a bright green color, leaving on evaporation an 
extract which had a dark green color. This extract was treated 
with different solvents; first with sulphuric ether, which took up 
the coloring matter, leaving an extract of a dark brown color. This 
extract was found to be insoluble in cold benzin and sparingly solu- 
ble in hot benzin, precipitating again on cooling; it is likewise in- 
soluble in chloroform and bisulphide carbon. The remaining extract 
treated with water imparted to it a brownish color, and upon evapo- 
ration the solution left but a small residue. ~The portion insoluble in 
water was then dissolved in alcohol, which gave a solution of a brown- 
ish color. Acetate of lead produced a flocculent precipitate, and 
the filtrate was not affected by subacetate of lead. The lead was 
separated by treating the solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the clear filtrate upon being evaporated left a very small residue. 

II. Four troy-ounces of the bark were exhausted with ether by 
maceration and percolation and yielded a tincture of a green color. 
This was evaporated to a soft extract, which was of a dark green 
or almost black color and had a very strong odor of the drug; upon 
standing, this extract separated into two layers, one being of a green- 
ish color and the other clear; the latter imparted to paper a greasy 
stain, which, upon being heated, disappeared. A portion of the ex- 
tract was dissolved in ether and thrown upon water; by gradually 
heating the water to evaporate the ether, there were obtained small 
globules which were found to be of a resinous character, and an oily 
layer which, when separated, was found to have a strong odor of the 
drug and an aromatic taste. 

The resinous matter was treated with alcohol, which dissolved the 
greater portion of it. .The insoluble portion having been separated 
by filtration and the alcoholic solution evaporated, a resin was ob- 
tained which was soluble in ether and partly soluble in chloroform 
and benzin. It was somewhat lighter in color than the portion in- 
soluble in alcohol, and when dried had a brittle and resinous fracture, 
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while the insoluble portion broke somewhat like wax, neither of them 
having odor or taste. 

III. Four troy-ounces of the bark were boiled with water, and 
yielded a decoction of a brownish color and an aromatic, somewhat 
astringent taste. A portion being tested by iron and gelatin’ gave 
evidence of tannin. From another portion the tannin was removed 
by acetate of lead; the filtrate, on the addition of subacetate of 
lead, gave no precipitate ; this solution was treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen to precipitate the lead, and after concentration by evapo- 
ration the solution indicated the presence of sugar by Trommer’s 
test. Starch was also found to be present by solution of iodine. 

IV. Sixty troy-ounces of the bark were ground and after macera- 
tion for twenty-four hours with water, distilled, yielding an oily layer 
of a strong aromatic odor floating upon the aqueous distillate, which 
did not react upon red or blue litmus paper. 

The oil obtained by distillation and the oil obtained from the ether- 
ial extract were very similar, that obtained by distillation having a 
stronger odor; both oils when tested were found to belong to the cin- 
namy! series; the addition of bichromate of potassium and sulphuric 
acid, or of permanganate of potassium producing the odor of bitter 
almonds. 

V. Twenty grams of the air-dry bark were incinerated ; the weight 
of the ashes obtained was 0°59 gram, the percentage being 2°95; of 
this amount distilled water dissolved 119 gram. The ashes contained 
oxide of iron, lime, potassa, soda, hydrochloric. and carbonic acids, 
and were free from sulphuric and phosphoric acids. The organic 
constituents were found to be tannin, resin, wax, starch, sugar, chlo- 
rophyll, albumen and volatile oil containing cinnamyl-compound. 


CORTEX AMYGDALI PERSIC2. 
By J. Howarp McCrea. 
From an Inaugural Essay, 

The author collected the peach tree bark in the latter part of May, 
and, drying it in the air, found it to lose 334 per cent. By analysis 
he proved it to contain tannin, albumen, starch, gum, lignin (about 
50 per cent.), hydrocyanic acid (in the cold infusion), resin soluble in 
alcohol and insoluble in ether, fat, extractive and a potassium salt. 
The bitter principle was not isolated; it appears to be different from 
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phloridzin, as the author failed to obtain it by the process for this 
principle. A tincture representing two troyounces in the pint was 
prepared by percolation, and used by Dr. H. D. W. Pawling, King of 
Prussia, Pa. Concerning its medicinal properties, the author says: 

From the large amount of tannic acid found in the bark, I think it 
might class very favorably with some of the officinal astringents, al- 
though Dr. Pawling did not use it as such, but mainly found its vir- 
tues to reside in the prussic acid. I here will add his opinion con- 
cerning its medical virtues : 


I have examined your preparation, and find, by the use I have made of it, 
that it possesses antispasmodic, stimulant and sedative properties. 

The first case in which I used it was that of Mrs. W., who was supposed to 
be laboring under disease of the heart. She had been treated by several phy- 
sicians, but without any permanent relief. On a visit to some of her friends 
she was taken with one of her old attacks. I saw her almost immediately, and 
found her cold, pulse at one hundred and ten, sighing, and exhibiting every 
symptom of nervous prostration. I gave her a teaspoonful of your tincture in 
a little sweetened water, repeating the dose in an hour, then again in two hours, 
and so on continuing. She was relieved after the second dose, and after re- 


’ peating for a few times she became so much improved that she was able to 


return home the next morning. Since then I have frequently heard from her, 
through her brother, who says she now immediately receives relief from a dose 
or two, and J have been supplying her ever since. 

The next case was a delicate girl, who had been suffering some time from 
chorea, but who had in a measure recovered from the irregular muscular move- 
ments, but still remained distressingly nervous. I gave her the same dose ag 
in the case of Mrs, W., at more distant intervals, which appeared to benefit 
much, and in conjunction with iron made a permanent cure. 

The next case was a gentleman of nervous temperament, complaining of 
twitching and nervous spasms, [ placed him under the use of your tincture, 
which he bas been using for some length of time and still continues to use with 
great benefit, and, as he expresses himself, will soon make a cure. 

In pertussis, or whooping cough, I think it exhibits some virtue. I have 
ased it in conjunction with senega, and I think with considerable relief. 

In the bronchial affections of infants I have seen it do considerable good in 
conjunction with senega or ipecac. In one case particularly, a child of Mrs, 


 L., a poor puny child that contracted catarrh a few weeks after birth, I had 


tried all the usual remedies for this ailment, until the poor child was reduced 
to an extremity. After receiving your tincture I commenced to try it in con- 


junction with squill and senega. After continuing the combination for some 


time I had the pleasure of seeing the child recover. 

I should have liked much to have farther experimented with your prepara- 
tion, but running short and no fresh supply on hand, I was compelled to give 
over; butin the cases of the character I first mentioned I think it will prove a 


valuable adjunct. 
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COMPTONIA ASPLENIFOLIA. 
By Ricsarp T. Curves. 

Extract from an Inaugural Essay. 

All parts of the plant possess a resinous and spicy odor, which is 
increased when the plant is rubbed, but the leaves and young branches 
are the parts which are used in medicine. 

Sweet fern is esteemed in domestic practice as a mild astringent 
tonic, possessing considerable alterative properties, and has been 
used with great success in diarrhoea, dysentery and the bowel com- 
plaints, which are so prevalent among children during the summer 
months. 

Preparations: Decoction, Infusion, Syrup and Fluid Extract.— 
The decoction is made by boiling an ounce of the leaves in a pint 
and a quarter of water to a pint, and straining; of this preparation 
one or two fluid-ounces may be given two or three times a day. 

An infusion made in the proportions of « half ounce of the leaves 
to a pint of boiling water is frequently used. 

A fluid extract, prepared by the following formula, yields a pre- - 
paration which contains the virtue of the leaves in a concentrated 
form, and which has many advantages over either the decoction or 
infusion. 


Take of— 
Sweet fern leaves, in fine powder, ‘ 16 troy-ounces. 
Diluted .. a sufficient quantity. 


Moisten the powder with three uid -ounces of diluted alcohol, pack 
it firmly in a cylindrical percolator and gradually pour diluted alco- 
hol upon it until twelve fluid-ounces are obtained; set this aside, and 
continue the percolation until two pints have been obtained or until 
the powder is exhausted. Evaporate this by means of a water-bath 
to four fluid-ounces, and mix it with the reserved tincture. The dose 
of the fluid extract is one-half to one fluidrachm. 

The syrup is prepared by mixing four fluid-ounces of the fluid ex- 
tract with twelve fluid-ounces of syrup. 


Chemical. Examination.— A portion of the leaves was exhausted 
with cold water. The resulting infusion was of a light red color 
and had a bitterish and astringent taste, with very little of the odor 
of the leaves. When boiled and allowed to cool, it deposited a floc- 
culent precipitate, indicating the presence of albumen. 
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The infusion, when treated with a solution of sulphate of copper 


and an excess of solution of potassa, gave, on being boiled for a short 


time, a reddish precipitate of suboxide of copper. This test indi- 
cates the presence of sugar. 

Another portion of the infusion gave a greenish-black color with a 
solution of sesquichloride of iron, a white curdy precipitate with sul- 
phuric acid, and a slight precipitate with gelatin. After digesting 
the infusion with an excess of gelatin for twenty-four hours and fil- 
tering, the infusion gave no precipitate with sulphuric acid, and on 
the addition of solution of sesquichloride of iron gave a greenish- 
black color, which was entirely dissipated on the application of heat. 

Four troy-ounces of the leaves, when exhausted with cold water 
and the resulting infusion being evaporated, yielded about thirty per 
cent. of a dark brown extract. Two hundred and forty grains of this 
extract, after having been submitted to the action of alcohol and 
ether successively, left about thirty-five per cent. of dark brown ex- 
tractive matter. The alcohol, with which the extract had been ex- 
hausted, on being evaporated yielded a substance of a pale brown 
color somewhat translucent, hard and brittle. It is soluble in water 
and officinal alcohol, but is insoluble in absolute alcohul, ether and 
oil of turpentine. Its aqueous solution, on being agitated, forms a 
lather like a solution of soap, and in many of its properties it resem- 
bles saponin obtained by a similar process from Saponaria officinalis. 

Four troy-ounces of the leaves were exhausted with alcohol, and 
the alcohol distilled off from the tincture , until it was reduced to a 
syrupy liquid. This was thrown into a large bulk of water, and the 
precipitated resin collected on a filter. The resin, after having been 
well washed with cold water, was dissolved in alcohol, and the solu- 
tion evaporated spontaneously. The resin, as thus obtained, is of a 
dark green color, very friable, and has the peculiar odor of the leaves 
highly developed. Its taste is bitter and camphorous. It is soluble 
in alcohol, ether and alkaline solutions. On the addition of an acid 
to the latter solution it is precipitated unchanged. 

The distillate obtained by distilling water twice from fresh por- 
tions «f the leaves was agitated with ether, the ethereal solution 
drawn off and allowed to evaporate spontaneously. A small quan- 


tity of an oily liquid was obtained, which communicated a greasy 


stain to bibulous paper, disappearing entirely on the application of 


heat. 
20 
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A portion of the leaves, which had been exhausted with aleohol, 
was now treated with ether. ‘The ethereal liquid was evaporated” 
to a small bulk and thrown into water, when a small amount of fatty 
matter separated and floated on the surface of the water. It was 
absorbed by bibulous paper, to which it communicated a greasy stain, 
‘that was not dissipated by the application of heat. During the evap. 
oration of the ethereal liquid a small quantity of green waxy matter 
was deposited on the sides of the evaporating dish. 

A quantity of the leaves after having been exhausted respectively 
with cold and boiling water, alcohol, ether, diluted acids and alkaline 
solutious, left a dark brown lignin, which was converted by concen- 
trated sulphuric acid into a pasty mass soluble in water. The leaves, 
when incinerated, yield about five per cent. of ash, in which potassa, 
lime, oxide of iron, silica, sulphuric, muriatic and carbonic acids were 
found. 

The organic constituents are albumen, sugar, tannin, gallic acid, 
gum, extractive, resin, volatile oil, fatty and waxy matter, lignin and 
a substance having properties analogous to saponin. 


ON TINCTURE OF RHUBARB. 
By J. B. Moore. 


This tincture, on account of its tendency to deposit on standing an 
abundant precipitate, has always been a source of annoyance to phar- 
macists. This instability is not only pharmaceutically objectionable, 
‘but is especially so in a medicinal point of view, as the precipitated 
matter has been ascertained to contain a portion of the active prin- 
-ciples of the drug. Chrysophanic acid, which is supposed to be either 
one of the elements of activity of rhubarb, or intimately associated 
with its medicinal virtues, has been found te be among the principles 
usually contained in the precipitated matter. Hence it is important 
that some means be devised to render the tincture more permanent, 
and to prevent this deposit from occurring. } 
- To myself this imperfection in the officinal tincture of rhubarb has 
been annoying, not only on account of my consciousness of the fact 
that this precipitation depletes the preparation of a portion of its 
medicinal power, and thus detracts from its reliability and efficiency 
‘as a medicinal agent, but also because of its rendering the tincture, 
not unfrequently, unsightly in appearance, and causing it to be cloudy 
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by the disturbance of the sediment when the tincture is decanted in 
the hurry of dispensing. I, therefore, thought that a little time could 
be profitably spent in some experiments with the view of so amending 
the officinal process as to overcome the . difficulty referred to; and as 
my efforts in this direction have been quite satisfactory, I have con- 
cluded to give the result for the benefit of others, and here present 
the following modification of the officinal formula, which yields a tine- 
ture that will keep with but slight precipitation : 


Pulv. Rhei, No. 40, . troy, 
“  Cardamomi, 40, . 
Glycerine, . . fZiv f3Zij, 
Alcohol. fort., . f3xvij, 
Aque, ‘ ‘ . f3xij f 3vj, 
Alcohol. dil., q: 8. 


Mix the glycerin, alcohol fort. my water. Moision the powders, 
previously mixed together, with the mixture ; pack the moistened mass 
in a glass jar or other close vessel, and let it stand for twenty-four 
hours. Then rub the powder through a No. 20 sieve, and pack it in a 
glass funnel prepared for percolation, and gradually pour upon it the 
remainder of the menstruum, and when it has all been absorbed con- 
tinue the percolation with diluted aleohol until thirty-two fluidounces 
are obtained. 


As a preventive measure to obviate the tendency to deposit in this, 
as well as in many other tinctures and also fluid extracts, it will be 
well to have the receiving vessel perfectly dry or else rinsed out with 
a portion of the same menstruum which is to be used in the percola- 


. tion, and the percolate after a half fluidounce or ounce has passed 


should be occasionally agitated. This last simple precaution will not 
infrequently prevent, at least in a measure, the tendency to deposit - 
which such concentrated solutions might otherwise have. 

If the percolation is well managed in making fluid extracts and 
some tinctures, the first portions of percolate which pass are, usually 
so dense and so supersaturated that, if allowed to remain long in this 
condition, they will in a short ‘time begin to let fall a portion of their 
excessive charge, and after this process is once established there is no 
telling where it may end. And such solutions, when long exposed in 
this supersaturated: condition, become a helpless prey to oxidation 
and other injurious atmospheric influences. More especially is this 
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the case when the percolate contains tannin, starch and other proxi- 
mate principles, which, when thus associated together, are liable, even 
at ordinary temperatures, to undergo changes unfavorable to the sta 
bility of the finished product. Hence the importance of attention te 
this apparently trivial matter. 

The frequent agitation of the percolate during the process of per- 
colation intermixes the denser portions with the successive and less 
densely saturated portions as they pass. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that, when percolation is slow, several days are consumed before 
the completion of the process, so that the denser portions, if allowed 
to remain undisturbed, are most sure to deposit more or less matter, 
which although it is frequently very readily redissolved, is not so 
likely to remain afterwards in permanent solution. At least this has 
been my experience while carefully and closely observing very fre~ 
quent manipulations of this kind. 

There are obscure chemical and molecular changes which may occur 
under such circumstances, as the result of oxidation and other influ- 
ences, in consequence of the nascent condition of the vegetable princi- 
ples, and these changes but few could divine or explain. It therefore 
behooves usall to adopt every expedient in our manipulations that 
may suggest itself, to guard against the possibility of such results. 
After the percolation in any instance has sufficiently advanced that 
the solid matter extracted is mixed with sufficient of the menstruum 
to hold it in solution, then the agitation of the percolate be no longer 
continued, and the superstratum which accumulates may serve a good 
purpose, in some instances, in protecting the stronger portions be- 
neath from the action of the air during the exposure necessary to 
complete the process. 

The deposit occurring in the officinal tincture of rhubarb very often 
not only covers the bottom of the bottle with a deposit of from a 
quarter to a half inch in depth, but the sides of the bottle most ex~ 
posed to the direct light also receive their share of coating. 

The above formula does not entirely remedy the defect, but it so 
nearly accomplishes the object as to render the tincture as prepared 
by it a much more satisfactory preparation. The deposit accumulat- 
ing in a quart of the tincture made by this formula on the 5th of last 
February is at this time so slight when compared with that usually 
occurring in the officinal tincture, that it really appears, practically, 
of but little consequence. The tincture, made as above directed, does 
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riot usually manifest the slightest. evidence of deposit until about three 
weeks after it is prepared, and then the precipitation proceeds very 
slowly and very sparingly, while the officinal tincture begins to throw 
down a copious deposit in a few hours after it is made. I tried in 
several experiments increasing the proportion of glycerin to six fluid- 
onuces, but with no advantage whatever—-in fact with less satisfac- 
tory results. 

And, furthermore, the menstruam was not so satisfactory to work 
with, and the drug was not so easily nor so thoroughly exhausted as 
when the proportions in the formula above were adhered to. It has 
been suggested to increase the alcoholic strength of this tincture, in 
erder to prevent the deposit, but this I deemed objectionable, as the 
spirituous strength of the preparation should not be augmented, if 
possible to avoid it; in fact, this property should be decreased in al- 
most all tinctures to the minimum consistent with their integrity and 
permanence. Glycerin being so excellent a solvent for rhubarb, and 


*so eligible both therapeutically and pharmaceutically, that I at once 


summoned it to my aid in forming a menstruum that would not only 
exhaust the drug thoroughly, but at the same time hold the extracted 
matter in permanent solution, and find it, practically, to answer the 
purpose almost fully. 

The menstruum I have employed is much more satisfactory to use 
than the diluted alcohol of the officinal formula, as the percolation is 
more easily accomplished with it; for, being Jess aqueous than the 
latter, there is less tendency or likelihood, in case the powder is ac- 
cidentally packed too tightly, for the percolation to cease or to pro- 
ceed too tardily. 

When rhubarb is very dry, as it often is, it powders so easily that 
it is almost impossible, unless the greatest care be exercised, to get 
it in anything like a uniform moderately coarse powder, as continued 
contusion and rubbing in the mortar very quickly reduces the greater 
portion to a very fine powder before the remaining portion is suffi- 
ciently fine to pass the sieve, and as a consequence the powder is 
likely to be too fine and irregular. This result can, in a measure, 
be avoided by sieving the powder very frequently during the process. 
Contuse and rub it for a few minutes only at a time, and then throw 
it on the sieve, and the portion’ which refuses to pass return to the 
mortar to be again treated in like manner, and thus repeating the 
operation until the whole is reduced to the requisite degree of fine- 
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ness. In this manner I have generally succeeded in obtaining a verf 
uniform powder. 
It will be observed that the quantity of menstruum proper, 7. e., 
mixture of glycerin, alcohol fort. and water, directed in the formula, 
is slightly in excess of the quantity actually required to yield the de~ 
sired quantity of the tincture. This is done in order to afforda 
stratum between the amount of the menstruum proper required to 
yield the thirty-two fluid-ounces of tincture of the formula, and the 
diluted alcohol with which the percolation is completed. This _pre« 
vents any admixture of the latter with the former, and thus insures 
to the finished product a fixed and definite constitution. This ap-~ 
parently trivial, though really important circumstance, is often over~ 
looked by many in framing formulz for tinctures, fluid extracts, ete. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June, 18738. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By rue Epiror. 

Citrie acid from whortleberries, Vaccinium vitis-idea, Lin.*—Dr. 
Greger expresses the juice, mixes the residue twice with water to 
dissolve the remaining acid, and expresses. A third maceration does 
not pay, unless the expressed, liquid is used for a fresh portion of ber- _ 
ries. The liquids are mixed and a solution of glue is added until the 
tannin is precipitated. Theclear filtrate is assayed with normal al-~ 
kali to determine the amount of carbonate of calcium necessary for 
the complete neutralization of the acid, and decanted after carbonic 
acid ceases to be given off. The liquid is heated to boiling in a copper 
kettle with continued agitation; after about ten minutes the super- 
natant liquor is syphoned off, the precipitate washed upon a strainer 
with boiling water, to remove coloring matter, and dried. By incin~ 
eration of a portion, the amount of lime contained in it is ascertained, 
and from it the sulphuric acid is calculated necessary for the decom- 
position of the precipitate. The citrate of calcium is then decom- 
posed by digesting it for several hours with the acid, previously di- 
luted with ten times the quantity of water; the precipitated gypsum 
is collected, pressed and exhausted by mixing with water and press- 
ing. The clear, faintly reddish solution is decolorized with anima} 
charcoal, concentrated, filtered to remove gypsum, crystallized, and — 


* See Analysis in Amer. Journ. Pharmacy, 1871, p. 543. 
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the crystals purified by recrystallization, when they are obtained per- 
fectly colorless. 

In two experiments the yield was over one per et., and the cost, ex- 
clusive of labor, about one-fourth of the commercial aad. The filtrate 
from the citrate of calcium contains sugar (five per cent. of the ber- 
ries used), which maybe utilized by converting it into vinegar, or into 
alcohol, in which latter case the malate of calcium may likewise be 


obtained.— NV. Jahrb. f. Pharm. 1873, April, 193-197. 


“leaning of Bottles. A. Eckstein recommends to clean bottles 
which contained solutions of resins, by using first lye and rinsing 
them finally with alcohol. If they contained petroleum, oil of tur- 
pentine, &c., the volatile oil is destroyed with some strong sulphuric 
acid, and the bottle placed under a hydrant, when the last traces of 
the volatite oif will be readily removed.--J5id., 241. 


A new anilin red is obtained, according to M. F. Hamel, by adding 
to 25 or 30 grains of anilin contained in a glass flask a few drops of 
chloride of sulphur, and shaking continually to prevent the carboniza- 
tion of the anilin. After five or ten minutes the mixture is dissolved 
in strong acetic acid, filtered and carefully evaporated, when a bril- 
liant almost black body is obtained, which dissolves in acetic acid, 
ether and alcohol, with a beautiful color resembling fuchsin.—Pharm. 


Cent. Halle, 1873, No. 17. 


Lv fasten leather upon metal, F. Sieburger recommends the process 
proposed by the late Prof. Fuchs: one part of crushed nutgulls is di- 
gested six hours with eight p. distilled water, and strained. Glue is - 
macerated in its own weight of water for twenty-four hours, and then 
dissolved. The warm infusion of galls is spread upon the leather, 
the glue solution upon the roughened surface of the warm metal, the 
moist leather is pressed upon it and then dried, when it adheres so 
that it cannot be removed without tearing. —ZJbid., No. 19, from Polyt. 
Notizbl. 


A new extract of meat. Neues Jahrb. f. Pharm. for April contains 
an extract from a paper by Prof. Leube, of Jena, published in Berl. 
klin. Wochenschr., 1873, p. 195, in which the following directions are 
given: 1000 grams of beef freé-from fat and bones are cut very fine, 
mixed in a porcelain vessel with 1000 grams of water and 20 grams 
of pure muriatic acid, and then boiled in a Papin’s pot for ten or fif- 
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teen hours, the mass being occasionally stirred in the beginning. Af. 
ter the time indicated, the mass is triturated in a mortar until it ae. 
quires the appedrance of an emulsion. It is tren agai boiled in the 
Papin’s pot for fifteen or twenty hours, then almost neutralized with 
pure carbonate of sodium, evaporated to the consistence of mush, and 
divided into four parts. . 

Dr. R. Mirus has modified the above process somewhat (Pharm, 

Zeitung, No. 37); 250 grams beef suitably prepared as above, are in- 

: . troduced into a strong bottle and agitated with water until all lumps 
have disappeared ; the muriatic acid and remainder of water are add- 
ed, the bottle corked and the stopper wired. Five or six of such bot- 
tles are then boiled in a high pot for fifteen hours; each bottle is 
then well agitated and the boiling continued for fifteen hours more. 
The preparation may also be made in a suitable steam-boiler by 
placing the meat in a covered porcelain vessel and boiling for the 
length of time indicated. The object is to alter the muscular fibres 
under pressure and the conditions stated, until they are as nearly as 
mav be possible disintegrated. 

In the liquid state the preparation soon spoils unless preserved by 
Appert’s method; it may, however, be evaporated in a steam-bath to - 
dryness, when it will keep well in closed bottles, and should, when 
prescribed, be softened by the addition of warm water. It is highly 
recommended in various affections of the stomach when the mucous 
coating requires to be protected from irritation, in rec: nvalescense 
from typhus, etc., and may be combined with broth or Licbig’s ex- 
tract of meat, or milk and cracker may be used alternately. 


Preparation of chromic alum. Prof. A. Liclegg dissolves 29°5 
parts bichromate of potassium in a warm mixture of 39 sulphuric 
acid and the requisite quantity of water; when cold, 38 p. oxalic acid 
are added in small portions, carbonic acid is given off, and the chro- 
mic alum obtained on spontaneous evaporation.—Dingler’s Polyt. 
Journ., 1873, Feb., 321. 


Purification of tallow. H. Treudlen states that tallow purified in 
the manner stated below is almost free from odor, keeps well for a 
long time, and is well adapted for culinary and perfumery purposes, 
for ointments, plasters, etc. Fresh tallow is fused in boiling water, 
while hot pressed through a close linen strainer, together with the 
water, then boiled with the latter and carefully skimmed. After cool- 
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ing, the water is removed by pressure, the tallow again fused and pre- 
served in well-covered earthen vessels. —Jbid., March, 516. 
Ammoniacum.—An inquiry of some interest has been started by 
Mr. D. Hanbury into the original source of ammoniacum. Diosco- 
rides, in the first century, describes it as coming from “the parts 
about Cyrene,” and near the temple of Ammon, from which it may 
have derived its name. Some ammoniacum still reaches this country 
at times from Morocco, and is probably of the same botanical origin 
as that first described by Dioscorides and others. This gum,*however, 
is very inferior to, and indeed differs from the ordinary Persian am- 
moniacum, so much so, that certain writers, Pereira, Guibourt, and 
others, have concluded that the ammoniacum referred to in earlier 
times was not the same as we know, or that it had been erroneously 
attributed to Africa. Mr. Hanbury, however, has discovered that a 
better quality, more nearly corresponding to the usual ammoniacum, 
is obtained in Morocco, and that it is both consumed in the Empire 
and finds its way to Egypt and Arabia. This traffic he believes to 
have been very ancient, and as London brokers now call the Moroc- 
can product ‘‘ammoniacum,” there does not seem to be any matter 
for astonishment that the ancient writers should have confused the 
two gums. In Jackson's account of the Empire of Morocco he de- 
scribes a sort of ammoniacum produced by a giant fennel called 
Feshook. The gum exudes from the stem in consequence of the 
puncture of a beetle, and, falling to the ground, becomes contami- 


. nated with earth, for which reason it does not suit the London mar- 


ket; but it is used in all parts of the country for cataplasms and fu- 
migations. Following up Mr. Hanbury’s inquiries, Mr. John Moss 
has made a chemical examination-of the African ammoniacum, and 
shows the results in the following table, which, for comparison, he 
places side by side with an analysis of Persian ammoniacum ‘by 


Hagen :— 


African Ammoniacum. Persian Ammoniacum. (Hagen.) 
(Moss.) | Resin, . 68°6 

Resin, 67-76 Gum, P . « 193 
Gun, 9-014 Gluten,, . > ‘ 5-4 
Water and Volatile Oil, 4:29 Extractive, , 16 
Bassorin and insoluble Sand, 2°3 
matter, . 18:85 Volatile Oil and Water, 2°8 


99-914 | 
—Chemist and Druggist—Pharm. Journ. March 22, 1873. 
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In a subsequent paper published in the Pharm. Journ., March 29, 
Mr. J. Moss proves experimentally that ammoniacum contains no 


sulphur. 
False China Root. At a public sale of drugs, E. A. Webb met 


_ with an article named China root, which in reality was that curious 


fungoid production, Pachyma cocos, which has been described by Mr. 
Hanbury as resembling large, ponderous, rounded. tubers, having a 
rough blackish-brown bark-like exterior, and consisting internally of 
a compact mass of considerable hardness, varying in color from cin- 
namon brown to pure white. It is stated that this was the first time 
it appeared in commerce in England.—Pharm. Journ., March 29. 


Origin of Myrrh. Among the plants brought by Ehrenberg from 
his travels in Asia in 1826, was Balsamodendron myrrha, Nees, from 
which myrrh has since been supposed to be collected, until some years 
ago the late Prof. Berg found in Ehrenberg’s herbarium a specimen 
of a different species labelled by Ehrenberg that he had collected 
myrrh from it; Berg named the plant Ba/samodendron Ehrenbergia- 
num. Daniel Hanbury now calls attention to our deficient knowledge 
of the source of myrrh, which is asserted to be produced in no less 
than four districts, namely, 1, in the country about (thizan on the 
eastern shore of the red sea; 2, on the southern Arabian coast east- 
ward of Aden; 3, in the Somali country south and west of Cape 
Gardafui, and, 4, in the region west of the gulf of Aden, lying be- 
tween Tajura and Shoa, including Harar, to the south-east. There - 
are certainly three varieties of myrrh-which may well be derived from 
distinct species. Numerous well preserved specimens of the trees, 
including leaves, flowers, fruits and the exudation are needed to solve 
this question.— Jbid., April 19. 


ON A NEW VARIETY OF OPIUM. 
By P. Car.es.* 


For some time past a new kind of opium has been met with in com- 
merce which is-said to come from Persia. The sample obtained by 
the author was in conical cakes, weighing about 440 grams, which 
had been covered with poppy leaves, of which a few remnants re- 
mained, and were free from rumex fruits. Its odor is not narcotic 


* Translated from Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, 1873, Juin, 427-429. 
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like that of Smyrna opium, but strongly resembles that of green 
coffee; when heated, however, it gives off an odor reminding of choc- 
olate. It is soft like ordinary opium, and contains 5-60 per cent. of 
moisture. It has a light color, which does not deepen on exposure ; 
examined by the eye or the magnifier, it is quite homogeneous. , It 
mixes readily with cold water without requiring the malaxation neces- 
sary for the officinal kind. The solution is slightly colored. 

While Smyrna opium yields generally 49 per cent. of aqueous ex- 
tract, this new kind yields 53. It presents, however, the follow- 
ing remarkable quality: when about two-thirds of the water have 
been evaporated in the water-bath, crystalline crusts are formed which 
successively fall to the bottom, and the liquid will finally, after cool- 
ing, appear as a crystalline mass, from which, by taking it up with 
water, 1°10 per cent. of pure narcotina was separated. 

The assay of this crude opium gave, by Fordos’ method,* asa mean 
of two experiments, 8°40 per cent. of morphia and 3-60 per cent of 
narcotina ; the qmount of morphia is therefore less than is required 
of Smyrna opium.+ 

The readiness with which this opium dissolves in water, its deli- 
quescence in the atmosphere, etc., suggested a falsification with honey 
or glucose. It is not easy to establish this, since Mr. Magnes Lahens 
has shown it to be a normal constituent, at least, of Smyrna opium. 
Both kinds reduce readily solutions of copper; but is this reduction 
due exclusively to glucose? Fermentation appeared to the author to 
be the only way to decide this question, in view of the multiplicity of 
constituents, a certain number of which, like glucose, reduce the cop- 
per solution. This has been proven by parallel experiments made 
with Barreswill’s solution and fermentation. Smyrna opium gave~ 
some bubbles of carbonic acid, and this so-called Persian opium sev- 


*It is well known that it takes several days for the morphia to precipitate 
completely ; the precaution was observed by the author, who observed in this 
case that if only ene-half of the required quantity of ammonia is used, nearly 
all the narcotina will soon crystallize out, leaving the morphia in solution, 
which is subsequently precipitated. This behavior is particularlysimportant 
to manufacturers of morphia who may happen to use this opium. 

+ This so-called Persian opium is certainly of medium quality. As far as 
the author’s information goes, Smyrna opium, of 10 per cent. morphia, is not 
the commonest in the market. But since the Codex has adopted that stand- 
ard, the author thinks that this opiam might be used in place of mugen opiam” 
by increasing the prescribed quantity one-fifth. 
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eral cubic centimetres ;* but there was no uniformity between these 
results and those obtained by Barreswill’s solution, which corrobo- 
rates the above expressed opinion that alkaline copper solutions are 
unfit for determining correctly the glucose in opium, and that re. 
course must be had to fermentation. In this case the so-called Per- 
sian opium appeared to contain an abnormal quantity of glucose ; but 
it is difficult to establish it by reliable points of comparison. 

This opium differs considerably from the Persian opiums described 
by Guibourt,f as coming in sticks wrapped in paper and weighing 
about 20 grams, and as containing 4 per cent. of morphia, or, accord- 
ing to Merck, even one per cent. and 80-55 of extract. Guibourt 
states also that its solution separates, on evaporation, a white crystal- 
line deposit, but he has not established its nature. 


ON TWO NEW REMEDIES AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
By W. 

Among the large number of plants indigenous to the Philippine 
Islands, two species of trees have recently attracted considerable atten- 
tion ; they are Hchises scholaris, nat. ord. Apocynacee, and Garcinia 
mangostana, nat. ord. Guttifere. The former is very common in the 
province of Batangar, Island of Luzon, and its bark has been used 
by the natives, under the name of dita, as a remedy in all kinds of 
fever. G. Gruppe, apothecary in Manilla, obtained from it an un- 
crystallizable, very hygroscopic bitter principle, which he named 
ditain, and which has been employed by Prof. Dr. Miguel Zina, the 


chief physician of the province of Manilla, in the hospitals under his 


supervision. He found that ditain is not only a complete substitute 
for quinia, but is even superior to it in not producing the unpleasant 
effects sometimes observed from the latter. It is given in the sawe 


manner and doses as quinia, and is prepared by a process similar to | 
that of the latter alkaloid; it has also been used as a tonic in a num- . 


ber of cases with success. 100 grams of bark yielded two grams of 
ditain, 065 sulphate of calcium and 10 grams of extractive, which is 
without any effect. The trees yield, without being injured in their 
growth, a large quantity of bark, 50 kilograms of which cost in Ma- 


* One c.c. carbonic acid indicates 3°88 m, of glucose. 
t+ Drogues simples, iii, 657. 
t Translated from Zeitschrift d allg. Oesterr. Apoth. Ver., 1873, p, 249. 
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nilla about 30 francs, so that a kilogram of ditain would cost in Eu- 
rope about 160 franes, or less than half the price of quinia. 

The other new remedy is extractum antidysentericum, prepared 
from the pericarp of Garcinia mangostana, which, some years ago, 
was introduced into Europe for tanning purposes. arcinia occurs 
frequently in Madras, Cochinchina and the Philippine Islands. Here- 
tofore it was used in the form of deéoction. G. Gruppe prepared 
from it an extract which has been introduced there into all the hos- 
pitals, and has been employed in the barracks and prisons as well as 
in private practice. It appears to be a sure remedy for rapidly and 
effectually curing dysentery, chronic diarrhoea, catarrhs of the uterus, 
bladder and urethra; jn fact, in all cases in which astringents are in- 


dicated. It is given in the form of pills or-as syrup, it being readily 


soluble, and in the latter form particularly adapted for children. Its 
price in Europe would be about 21 or 22 francs. 


SELECTED FORMULAS FROM PHARMACOPGA GERMANICA. 
By tue Epiror. 


(Concluded from page 263 of last number.) 


Tartarus borazxatus s. Kali tartaricum boraxatum s. Cremor tartari 
solubilis. Borax, 2 p.; distilled water, 20 p. Dissolve and add 5 p. 
purified cream of tartar. Agitate to dissolve, filter, evaporate to dry- 
ness, and powder. 

The tinctures are made by maceration, at a temperature of 15 to 
20° C., or by digestion, temperature 35 to 40° The officinal alcohol, 
spiritus, has a specific gravity of 0°830 to 0-834, the: diluted alcohol 
a spec. grav. of 0:892 to 0:893: In nearly all cases the tinctures 
are stronger in alcohol. and often less liable to precipitate than the 
corresponding ones of the U.S. Ph. The proportions are mostly 1 
of material to 5 or 10 of menstruum. 

Tinctura Aloes composita 8. Elixir ad longam vitam. Aloes, 9 p.; 
gentian, rhubarb, zedoary, saffron, agaric, of each 1 part; alcohol of 
0-892 sp. gr., 200 parts. This is a simplified formula for a very pop- 
ular German remedy. 

Tinctura amara. Orange berries, centaury, gentian, of each 2 p.; 
zedoary, 1 p.; alcohol, -892 sp. gr., 35 parts. 


Tinctura aromatica. Chinese cinnamon, 4 p.; cardamom, cloves, 
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galangal, ginger, of each 1 p.; alcohol, -892 sp. gr., 50 p. Digest for 
a week. 

Tinctura aromatica acida. Made like the preceding, except that 
the alcohol is mixed, before the digestion, with 2 parts of sulphuric 
acid. 

Tinctura Chine composita .s. Elixir roborans Whyttii. Pale cin. 
chona, 6 p.; orange peel, gentian, each 2 p.; Chinese cinnamon, 1 p; 
alcohol, -892 sp. gr., 50 p. 

Tinctura Chinoidini. Chinoidin, 2 p.; alcohol, 17 p.; hydrochlo. 
rie acid, 1 p. Dissolve.. This mixes with water without being pre. 
cipitated. 

Tinetura ferri pomata. Ferruginous extract of apples, 1 p.; vin-. 
ous cinnamon water, 9 parts. Dissolve. 


Tinctura Iodi decolorata. Iodine, hyposulpbite of sodium, and 
water, each 10 parts. Digest until dissolved; add ammoniated aleo-* 
hol, 16 p., and alcohol, 75; keep in a cvol place for three days and 
filter. It has a slightly ammoniacal odor. 


Tinctura Opii erocata corresponds to Vinum opii, U.S. P., except 
that it contains 6 drachms of saffron to the pint. 


Tinctura Opii simplex is weaker in alcohol but stronger in opium 
than the tincture of the U. S. P. It is made from powdered opium, 
4 p.; alcohol, sp. gr. -892, and distilled water, each 19 parts. Ten 
grains contain the soluble constituents of one grain of powdered 
opium. 

Tinctura Opii benzoica ig made of the same material, honey ex- 
cepted, as the Tinctura opii camphorata, U. 8S. P., but the medicinal 
ingredients are in larger proportion, that of opium being about 4: 5. 
Powdered opium, 1 p.; benzoic acid, 4 p.; camphor and oil of anise, 
each 2 p.; alcohol, sp. grav. ‘892, 192 parts. 200 grains contain 1 — 
grain of opium. 

_ Tinetura Seille kalina. Syquill, 8 p.; caustic potassa, 1 p.; aleo- 
hol, sp. gr. ‘892, 1 part. 

Unguentum cereum, made from 2 p. yellow wax and 9 p. olive oil, 
is the basis of the ointments of belladonna, conium, digitalis, hyoscy- 
amus, mezereon, savin, white precipitate and oxide of mercury. The 
proportions are 1 part of extracts or of the mercurial compounds to 
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9 of wax ointment. Opium ointment contains in 10 parts about 1 p. 
of opium, and is made of extract of opium and water, each 1 p.; wax 
ointment, 18 parts. 


Unguentum Cantharidum. Bruised cantharides, 1 p.; olive oil, 4 
parts. Digest for twelve hours, express, filter and add yellow wax, 2 
parts. 

Unguentum diachylon Hebre. Lead plaster and linseed oil, equal 
weight, are fused together and mixed. 


Unguentum flavum, used in place of the old-fashioned marsh mal- 
low ointment, is made by digesting fur half an hour 1 part of turme- 
ric in 30 parts of lard, then melting together with 3 parts each of 
yellow wax and Burgundy pitch, straining and cooling. 


Unguentum Kalii iodati is a little weaker than the iodide of potas- 
sium ointment of U.S. P. The liberation of iodine is prevented by 
adding to the ounce about 2} grains of hyposulphite of sodium. 


Unguentum leniens = cold cream. 


Unguentum Rosmarini compositum s. Ung. nervinum. Lard, 16 
parts; suet, 8 p.; yellow wax, expressed oil of nutmegs, each 2 p., 
are fused together. When nearly cold, one part each of the oils of 
rosemary and of juniper are added. 


Unguentum Terebinthine compositum s. Ung. digestivum. Mix 
thoroughly 32 parts of Venice turpentine and 4 parts of yolk of egg; 
then add 1 part each of powdered myrrh and aloes and 8 parts of 
olive oil. 

Vanilla saccharata. 1 part of finely cut vanilla and 9 parts of 
sugar are reduced to powder by continued trituration. 


Vinum Colchict sem. and Vin. Ipecacuanhe are made with sherry 
wine in the proportion of 1:10. The former is therefore weaker, 
the latter stronger than the corresponding preparations of U. 8. P.. 


Vinum camphoratum. 1 part each of finely powdered gum arabic 
and camphor are mixed and triturated with 48 parts of good white 
wine, gradually added. The preparation is turbid. 


Vinum Chine. Macerate for a week 1 part of Calisaya bark with 
20 parts of good red wine. Express and filter. 
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CHURRUS. 
By Joun R. Jackson, A.LS., 
Curator of the Museums, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Three well known products of the hemp plant (Cannabis sativa).are 
known in India as Gunja, Bhang, and Churrus; the first being the 
dried flower branches pressed sepether while in a fresh state, and 
used for smoking like tobacco ; the second, the leaves and capsules, 
from which an infusion or intoxicating drink is made; and the third, 
a kind of an earthy resin, which is always described as the most pow- 
erful of all. Churrus varies, however, in quality, three or more kinds 
being known ;' the first or highest quality occurring in large irregular 
lumps, the second in smaller lumps, and the third in finely broken 
pieces, with a large proportion of dust. All these have a more or 
less earthy fracture, but there are two smal] samples in the Kew Mu- 
seum which have been apparently moulded by pressure into hard and 
compact masses, each about two inches long, and about half as thick 
again as a man’s thumb, rounded at each end, and which have a some- 


what greenish fracture, and a perceptible odor of musk. Whether 


this has been imparted to them in the course of preparation, or by 
contact with other articles, I am not able to say. The specimens 
formed part of the collection of the Medico-Botanical Society of Lon- 
don, and were obtained for the Kew Museum in 1853, since which 
time they have been kept in a glass jar, separate from other speci- 
mens, sufficient time, one would think, for them to lose any perfume 
not actually incorporated into their substance. Churrus is said to be 
seldom or never the pure resin as it exudes from the leaves, stems, 
and flowers of the hemp plant, so that it is not improbable that musk 
may sometimes be mixed up with it. And, as a further proof of the 
system of adulteration, the following fact may also be stated :— 
Amongst some fruits, seeds, and other botanical specimens recently 
received at the Kew Museum from Yarkand, were some of the mealy 
fruits of the Trebizonde date (Kleagnus hortensis). The infermation 
which accompanied them was to the effect that the tree was cultivated 
for the sake of the fruits, which were largely consumed as food, and 
were carried in quantities in caravan journeys. The wild fruits, how- 
ever, are not eaten, but the meal obtained from them is used entirely 
to adulterate churrus. In India the hemp is an officinal plant,. its 
principal use being in tetanus, hydrophobia, and neuralgia, in its va 
rious forms; but it has also been used, it is said, with.success in such 
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diseases as cholera, rheumatism, asthma, and some phases of skin dis- 
ease. It is applied in the forms of extract and tincture, and has 
been recommended for use in this country. In the Indian Pharma- 
copia are some remarks by Sir Robert Christison, who speaks of it 
not Only as an excellent substitute for morphia, but as being suitable 
in cases where morphia could not be applied, or was objected to by 


_ the patient. He further says, he has “long been convinced, and new 


experience confirms his conviction, that for energy, certainty, and 
convenience, Indian hemp is the next anodyne, hypnotic, and anti- 
spasmodic to opium and its derivatives, and often equal to it,” All 
the products of the hemp are, however, so much adulterated that the 
difficulty seems to be in obtaining gunja of good quality from which 
to prepare the extract, which Sir R. Christison considers the best of 
all forms in which it can be used. 

Under the name of ‘* Majoon,”’ a compound is used in India com- 
posed of bhang, butter, sugar, flour, and milk.— Pharm. Journ. (Lon- 
don,) March 20, 1873. 

PUSLINA ARE NOTICE OF A NEW SALT OF QUINIA, 
Wuinia Meconate. 
By Perer Townxsenp Austen, Pu. B. 

As a salt of quinia and meconie acid has not to my knowledge been 
before described, I attempted to prepare one. 

If an alcoholic solution of meconic acid be wdded to an alconolie 
solution of quinia, a white, curdy precipitate is formed. The precip- 
itate is soluble in hot water, being deposited on cooling in beautiful 
crystals. The water solution gives reactions for both quinia and 
meconic acid. The first curdy precipitate on drying forms a mass 
resembling dried glue, the next precipitate forms minute scales of a 
silken lustre. Finally; small crystals are obtained. When filtered 
and dried on bibulous paper, the salt has a peculiar sheen, resembling) 
minute fish scales. 

A direct estimation of quinia was made as follows: A weighed por- 
tion of the dried salt was dissolved in water by the aid of heat, the 
quinia was precipitated by ammonia and dissolved in ether. The 
ethereal solution was separated from the ammoniacal liquid, and 
washed with water by means of a stopcock funnel, after which it was 
evaporated and weighed. Though the greatest care was observed in 
the washing, a loss of quinia occurred. 

21 
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Salt. Quinia. Found. Calculated. 
‘25 gram. "137 gram. o+°8 per cent. 56°66 per cent. 


The composition of the salt is then most probably C,H,C,,H,N 
0,)’0,, which corresponds to the silver salt C,H,Ag,0.. 
Lazoratory or Dr. J. Watz, 
No. 18 Exchange Place, New York. 
—American Chemist, May, 1873. 


NOTES ON PEPSIN. 
By Epwarp H. Hoskry, M. D., Lowell. 

Much has been said about physjcians’ prescriptions being inaccu- 
rately compounded, and much fault found with the incompcetency of 
apothecaries and their assistants—frequently, no doubt, without in- 
justice to either party. As much fault may be found with some of 
the preparations, because of their impurities, and often of the posi- 
tive inertness of what should be the active principle on which the ef- 
ficacy of the drug depends. Amongst these preparations, pepsin is 
particularly alluded to. ; 

The market is flooded with pepsin, of German, French, English 
and American manufacture, its elixirs, wines and troches—elixirs 
per se, and in alleged combination with bismuth, iron, strychnia, ete. 
—in fact, so elegantly, and apparently therapeutically combined, as 
to please the eye, taste and judgment of the physician, and by its 
promised combination, to appear to him as the very thing he wants 
in his daily practice. All is not gold that glitters, nor is all pepsin 
that is called so, nor do all its preparations contain the promised 
principle. 

Curiosity at first induced me to examine a sample of Boudalt’s 
pepsin, and getting a negative result, I still more carefully tried 
three other samples of the same muke, and found all inert ; I then 
tried Velpeau’s, and with the same result, and then various samples 
of American preparation, but not one could I find that was in any 
way a solvent of coagulated albumen. I next tried some elixirs, 
and not one of these would produce the required result ; then some 
of the wines, and with the same lack of success. 

After these experiments, I came to the conclusion that pepsin, as 
sold in the shops, was a fraud, that physicians were defrauded of 
their success, and the patient of his health and his means, through 
the worthlessness-of the drug supplied. 
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But on looking over a review of the new Pharmacopeia, in the 
Journal of March 13th, I noticed the mention of the pepsin made 
by Scheffer, of Louisville, and being anxious, if possible, to find a 
reliable article, I wrote to him for a sample, and received by mail 
two descriptions—‘“ saccharated pepsin,” and ‘ concentrated pep- 
sin.”’ I at once experimented with them, and obtained most ex- 
cellent results. With one grain of the concentrated article, I ob- 
tained the solution of one hundred grains of coagulated albumen, 
and with five grains of the saccharated, sixty grains of albumen— 
in each case using one ounce of water and six drops of muriatic 
acid. With one grain, also, of the former, I procured the solution 
of 137 grains of raw, lean beef. 

These results are, I think, eminently satisfactory, and prove, at 
least, that there is one reliable article to be had—of home manufae- 
ture, also, instead of heavily dutied foreign goods, and which so fre- 
quently are censidered the only reliable preparations. 

I have been sceptical as to the therapeutic value of the so-called 
pepsin wines and elixirs, and my experiments have proved that, at 
all events, the pepsin used in their manufacture is not of any use, 
for there is no solvent action exerted whatever on coagulated albu- 
men by any of them I have yet tried. 

This may be the proper place to describe the method I adopt for 
detecting the presence of what I will call active pepsin. 

It is well known that the presence of albumen in diabetic urine is 
an obstacle to the detection of the sugar, and that a fine mauve or 
purple color is produced on. the addition of either Trommer’s or Feh- 
ling’s test solution. It occurred to me that this reaction would just 
come in for my purpose. Take coagulated albumen, and put into 
the pepsin wine or elixir ; submit to one hundred degrees Fahr. in a 
water-bath, and if there is any of the active peptic principle present, 
solution of so much of the coagulum will ensue, and the albumen re- 
duced to an allotropic condition, which, when added to the test solu- 
tion, would produce the purple color. ; 

On trying the experiment, no such thing occurred; but, on making 
a simple solution of pepsin in water, adding acid and albumen, and 
digesting for half an hour, I procured a solution which, on addition 
of the cupreous test, at once yielded the splendid color; repeated 
trials have yielded the same results. Flesh, or cheese, may be used 
in place of albumen, as all that is required is to obtain a peptone, 
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and the reaction will show it; hence proving that pepsin must have 
been present in order to its production. 

I have repeatedly dissolved a perfectly good pepsin in sherry wine, 
added chlorhydric acid and albumen, and submitted to a water-bath 
and then tested for peptone ; but in no case have I been able to de- 
tect it. From this fact, I conclude that pepsin wines are useless, as 
far as the drug is concerned, and that the presence of the alcohol, or 
the small proportion of tannin, or both, destroys its catalytic action, 
Tannin, in solution, does the same thing. So, also, do most metal- 
lic salts; and here I would quote from Dr. T. King Chambers “ On 
the Indigestions,” page 94 :—“ But for the time named, I advise its 
being given alone, and the action not interfered with in general by 
other medicines. Many will really prevent its chemical effect, and 
all will confuse one’s judgment of the advantage gained.” 

But, if to a peptone already formed, either wine, alcohol, tannin, 
or a metallic salt is added, the addition of the test will at once ex- . 
hibit its reaction, though tannin, if in large quantity, somewhat masks 
it. From this, it appears that the failure of the test to indicate pep~ 
sin in wine or dilute alcohol, or in the, presence of tannin, or a me- 
tallic salt, does not result from the action being masked, but from the 
fact of the pepsin (under the conditions) being inert. 

If, then, these elegant pseudo-pharmaceutical preparations will not 
accomplish the conversion of a protein substance into a peptone in 
the test tube, there is, [ think, small likelihood of their doing so in 
the disabled stomach. It is true the other ingredients may be of 
service, but often it is the pepsin that the physiciag is prescribing 
the compound for, and frequently the one thing the patient most re- 
quires; so that, if the above conclusions are true, then, indeed, are 
physicians laboring in the dark, and their patients done out of their 
health and their money. 

Since writing the above, I have tried samples of Dr. Hawley’s 
preparation, and find that his wine and glycerole of pepsin are good 
afticles, but the wine does not appear to be a pure sherry, and the 
proportion of alcohol so small as not to interfere with the functions 
of the principle. They both will dissolve mruaien, but not so actively 
as Scheffer’s. 

I give these few facts for what they are worth, and hope at least 
they may be of some service to the profession, especially to those wha 
have not the time for making the investigations they otherwise would 
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do, and to those who may have been disappointed in not obtaining re- 
sults they may have been led reasonably to expect.— Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journ., May 22d, 1878. 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF VALENTINE’S PRRPARA- 
TION OF MEAT JUICE. 


By W. H. Taytor, M. D., State Assayer and Chemist 

The subject of concentrated food is one which the physician ac- 
knowledges to be of paramount importance, and it is gne on which 
he desires to have information of a character more definite than he 
can at present obtain. Among the substances presented to hjs no- 
tice a8 concentrated food, the various extracts of beef are the most 
prominent, but in the conflict of opinion as to their true value, which 
prevails among those whom he regards as authorities, he feels in- 


lined to discard the theoretical expositions and to judge for him- 


self, basing his judgment upon the results of his clinical experience. 
A large experience of this kind, in all parts of the country, with the 
preparation of meat juice manufactured by Mr. Mann 8. Valentine, 
of this city, has elicited such an amount of evidence in its favor as 


leads me to believe that I am doing the medical profession a service 
— by calling general attention to it; and as it is doubtless of interest 
to those who use it to know its chemical composition, I append the 
analysis of a sample recently examined by me. 


Composition of Valentine's Preparation of Meat Juice. 
Organic substances, ‘ ‘ 

Containing uncoagulated 

Fat, ‘ 13 
Creatine, creatinine and other or- 
ganic constituents of flesh-juice 
and blood, . 26°66 
Containing chloride of sodium, ‘ - 1°42 
Sulphate of potash, . 52 
Phosphates of iron, lime and magne- 
Phosphates of and soda, 7°83 


The analysis shows that this preparation contains a-proportion as 
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result.— Virginia Clinical Record, June, 1873. 
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well of the nutritive principles of flesh as of those other principles 


which are supposed to act especially as corroborants of nervous force, 


—all being in such a form as requires the least expenditure of vita} 
power to cause their digestion. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the comparative merits of this or 
that preparation of meat. I will simply quote this passage from 
Liebig : ‘Were it ever possible to furnish the market at a reasonable 
price with a preparation combining in itself the albuminose together 
with the extractive principle, such a preparation would have to be 
preferred to, the extractum carnis (Liebig’s Extract of Meat), for it 
would contain all the nutritive constituents of meat ;’’ and I add that 
Mr. Yalentine has made good progress towards the realization of this. 


Varictics, 

Adulleration uf Copaiba with Castor Oil.—Several specimens of copaiba 
balsam adulterated with castor oil have. within the past year, come under the 
notice of Prof. E.S. Wayne. .The sophisticated article appeared to have a 
greater consistency than the genuine copaiba—a somewhat lighter color. To 
the taste and smell no great difference between it and the gennine could be 
observed ; its superior density alone was what caused suspicion as to its purity, 
and led to an examination of it and the detection of the above-named adulte~ 
rant. In the experiments made to detect the adulterant. it was found that 
petroleum benzin was a quick and perfect means of so dving. It was found 
that the pure copaiba was perfectly soluble to a clear solution in it, and that 
castor oil was not. It formed a milky mixture upon being shaken together, 
whieh quickly separated into a denser and lighter liquid, the lower containing 
all the oil ‘he suspected article was mixed in a test-tube with three times its 
volume of benzin, and shaken; a milky mixture -was formed, which quickly 
separated into two portions—the upper containing in solution all the copaiba ; 
the lower the castor oil. ‘The latter, upon further examination, was found to 
be, as mentioned, castor oil. Hence, castor oil, as an adulterant of copuiba, is 
one of the most readily detected of the many substances that can be used for 
the purpose ; and an article that will not freely and entirely dissolve in petro- 
leum benzin must be rejected as impure. From farther experiments with 
other substances, such as Venice turpentine, true and artificial and other fixed 
oils, the test unfortunately has no value. 

Note, the amount of castor oil found was not the volume separated it in the 
lower stratum, but about 50 per cent..of that. As from experiment from a 
measured volume in a test-tube, the lower portion separated was double the 
volume of oil used, when the quantities used were those named in the experi 
ment above.— Cincinnati Lan et. 
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Nottonia grandiflora as a Remedy in Hydrophobia.—At a recent meeting 
of the Roya! Horticultural Society, the subject of the application in the neigh- 
borhood of Bombay of Nottonia grandiflora as a remedy in hydrophobia was 
brought forward, and a reference made to the statements of Major Wheeler in 
the Zimes not lonz since, to the effect that six men under his charge having 
been bitten, an infusion of the stem of the plant was administered io five who 
recovered, the sixth who refused to take it having died. To Dr. A, Gibson is 
due the credit of having introduced the properties of this plant to notice in 
India. It is a succulent belonging to the Composite, and is found in dry rocky 
places in the Madras Peninsula. The following notes on the administration 
and its effects is from the Pharmacopeia of India: About four ounces of the 
freshly gathered stems, infused in a pint of cold water for a night, yield in the 
morning, when subjected to pressure, a quantity of viscid greenish juice, which, 
b. ing mixed with the water, 1s taken ata draught. In the evening, a fyrther 
quantity of the juice, made up into boluses with flour, is taken. These medi- 
cines are directed to be repeated for three successive days. From offic:al doc- 
uments placed at the disposal of the Editor by Dr, Gibson. it appears that the 
remedy has been tried in numerous cases, but as at the time of the infliction of 
the wound, caustic was applied locally in the majority of cases, it is difficult to 
determine how far the Nottonca operated, if at all. as a prophylactic. Further 
trials may solve the question." —Pharm. Journ (loud.), April 26, 1873. 


Supposed American Origin of Rubus /deus.—Oar cultivated Raspberry is 
an importation from Europe. Our native Red Raspberry, R. strigosus, how- 
ever, is so uear it that the specific distinctness has been in doubt; and speci- 
mensdrom British America and the Rocky Mountains certainly occur which a 
botanist must needs refer io R. /deus itself. In his studies of the Earopean 
Rubi, Prof. Areschoug (in Botaniska Notiser, 1872, and in a translation by 


‘himself in Trimeu’s Journal of Botany, April, 1872, p. 108, etc.) makes promi- 


nent and important the fact that R. Jdeus has no near relative, or, in other 
words, is the sule Raspberry in Europe, but in mode of growth, in the bark, 
etc., as well as in the fruit, accords with American species,—with one of them 
so closely that all who have come’ to the conclusion that species have a history 
must needs infer a community of origin. Areschoug conclad s. accordingly, 
that “this species did not originally have its home in Europe, bat its origin is 
to be found ia the east of Asia, viz., Japan and the adjacent countries, or per- 
haps in North America.” It is one of the members of that old boreal flora (as 


- we suppose) now mainly East Asiatic and North American, which has found its 


way to, and held its place in, the north of Europe somewhat exceptionally. 
Both R. strigosus_and R. Jdeus inbabit Japan and Mandcburia, and Maximo- 
wicz regards them as forms of a common species, Prof. Areschong adopts the 
now familiar idea * that the Asiatic aud North American floras have recipro- 
cally mixed with each other by passing Behring’s Straits and the islands which 
in ite neighborhood form a bridge between the two continents ;”"—which is a 
partial explanation of a problem that has to be treated far more generally now 
that we have reason to. believe that this flora formerly filled the Arctic zone. 
He thinks, moreover, thit the simple-leaved frutescent species (also extra- 
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European) are the ancestors of those with divided leaves.—but this is a specu- | 
lation of a different character, upoo which little or no evidence can be brought 

to bear. a.a.—Am., Jour. Sct. and Arts, June, 1873. 


Liquor Picis Alkalinus—Dr. L. D. Buekleyof New York. givés the follow. 
ing formula for this preparation, which was originally devised by his father: 
R. Liquid pitch, Zij; caustic potash, 5); water, f3v. Mix and dissolve for 
external use. This mixes with water in all proportions, and only moderately 
discolors the skin. It dries rapidly and leaves very little stickiness. He has 
ased it in all degrees of strength, and regards it as the best preparation of tar, 
—Med. News and Library, June, 1873, from Archives of Sev. and Pract. Med.,, 
Feb., 1873. 


Pharmaceutical Colleges and Associations. 


New York Coutece or Poarwacy.—At a special meeting of this College 
nominations were made to fill the vacancies in the Board of Pharmacy. The 
vacancy «ccasioned by the resignation of Dr. W. M. Smith was filled by the 
appointment of Dr. B. K. Hays, while Dr. Wm. Neergaard. we are pleased to 
learn, has withdrawn his resignation. and this withdrawal has been approved. 

At the College meeting held June 19th letters of acknowledgment were re- 
ceived from Prof. Dr. F. A. Fliickiger, Dr. G. C. Wittstein, Dr. H Hager and 
Mr. H. B. Brady, who had been elected honorary members. Resolutions were 
passed authorizing that arrangements for the lectures be hereafter made in the 
month of January, and directing the Lecture Committee to arrange monthly 
couversational meetings from October to April inclusive. . 


Tae or PHarwacy is now engaged in moking prepa- 
rations for a considerable enlargement of its cabinet and the e-'ublishment of 
a pharmaceutical museum. The library is being re-catalogued, and the exten- 
sive herbarium re-arranged and catalogized. 


Maryianp or Paarmacy.—At the stated meeting held June 12th 
the Committee on Botanical Garden reported that the project was in a fair 
way of being accomplished, and that by the mutual agreement between the va- 
rious committees and the Park Commissioners, the scientific direction and con- 
‘trol of the garden would be vested in the Academy of Sciences. The Committee 
on Conference, with the medical societies (see page 88 of our February number) 
made a report, after which Mr. J. F. Hancock proposed the following preamble 
and resolutions, which were discussed and adopted : C 

Whereas, ‘The Medical and Surgical Society of Baltimore made charges against 
the pharmacists of this city for certain alleged irregular practices, for which and 
to correct their interference with the duties of physicians, said Medical and 
Surgical Society appointed a committee to confer with otber committees which 
they invited from the medical societies of the city and the Maryland College of 
Pharmacy; and J 

Whereas, This College, pleased with an opportunity by-which to establish 
more harmonious and honorable relations between the two professions of medi- 
cine and phaymacy, appointed a committee in accordance with the communica- 
tion received from the Medical and Surgical Society, which committee did meet 
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punctually at each of the meetings of the Conference Committee, and heard 
calmly and patiently the charges as specified in the report from said Medical 
and Surgical Society, as also other charges which were added thereto by the 
Conference Committee, which charges were acknowledged so far as believed to 
be true and just. but so fur as they were believed to be unjast and selfish were 
refuted by the committee from this College ; and 


‘Whereas, In turn the pharmaceutical committee preferred charges against 
the medical profession for irregular and disreputable practices, and in order to 
more fally and fairly meet the grievances of both parties, a resolution was 
adopted by the Conference (‘ommittee by which a snbcommittee was appointed 
consisting of three physicians and three pharmacists, with instructions to con- 
sult together on the subject and draft resolutions expressive of the grievances 
of both, which resolutions were to be presented for discussion at a general 
meeting of the two professions to be called by the chairman of the Conference 
Committee upon receiving the report of the subcommittee; and 

Whereas, The members of the medical profession belonging to the subcom.- 
mittee failed to attend the meeting of the committee, after having been daly 
notified; and further, as it has been learned, that at a subsequent meeting of 
the Medical and Surgical Society the committee from that body was regularly 
discharged. thus withdrawing on their part the charges against pharmacists, 
and virtually admitting themselves to be in error: therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the estimation of this College, the members of the Medi- 
cal and Sargical Society of Baltimore have discovered that the beam in their 
own eye is quite as large as the mote in ours, and, as too great a sacrifice is 
demanded of them to remove the beam from their own eye, they have agreed 
that the mote shall remain in the eye of their brother. 

Resolved, Tnat, as the Medical and Surgical Society of Baltimore, by the dis- 
charge of its committee, has withdrawn its charges against pharmacists, thereby 
rendering the committee from this College powerless to act, that the committee 
be and is hereby discharged fr+m the further consideration 8f the subject. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to record this preamble and reso- 
lutions in the Book of Proceedings, and to forward a copy of them to each of 
the presidents of the medical societies represented in the ©. nference Com- 
mittee, 


Nationat. or Puarmacy.—The first course has-been attended by fif- 
teen students, of which number four had previously attended lectures in other 
colleges. Three of the latter passed the requisite examinations, and received 
their diplomas as graduates in pharmacy. Their names are: Albert M. Read, 
Clarence R. Dufour and Wm. B. Hieskell. 


Editorial Department. 


Tue Twenty-rirst ANNUAL Meeting or THe AMERICAN Puarmaceutican As- 
sociation.—The time is rapidly approaching when this meeting will be held, 
the first one in a Southern city, and. as far as can be judged from our corres- 
pondence, it will be largely attended from all sections of the country. It will be 
the second time that the Association will meet in a city to which it had not been 
invited for that particular time, and the success of the Cleveland meeting is 
looked upon as a guarantee for the success of the next one, at Richmond, Va., 
whither the Association goes under circumstances precisely like those the year 
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July 1, 1873, 


previous; and as in this case, it will, undoubtedly, in September next draw to 
its place of meeting many of its present members, and a large number of phar. 
macists who have hitherto not been identified with the Association. Beanti- 
fully situated on the banks of the James river, Richmond and its surroundings 
present many attractive sceneries, and a historical importance reaching far back 
to the Colonial times. A trip to some of the historical spots in the neighborhood 


" of Richmond has been suggested, and after the final adjournment a visit is con. 
i templated to Mount Vernon, the home and last resting-place of Washington. 
{ The routes proposed for the Eastern and Western members will be announced 
in the Secretary’s circular, which will soon be issued. 


Applications for membership and for space at the exhibition of pharmacea- 
tical objects, should be addressed to the Permanent Secretary without delay, 


Variasitity or Preparations.—‘‘ A writer in ‘The Drng. 
gist’ reports the result of examinations of eighteen different fluid extracts of 
belladonna, made by different manufacturers. They ranged from 410 to 80; 
or, in other words, the weakest preparation was but one fifth the strength of 
the most active. Such facts are startling to practitioners. Doubtless similar 
uncertainty prevails, though perhaps not to such an extent, in the whole range 
of pharmacal preparations. A remedy for the evil is imperatively demanded, 
The responsibility and remedy rests with pharmacists. ‘The rapid progress of 
pharmaceutical science within a few years past. and the multiplication of asso- 


i 

| ciations and schools for its culture, ought to have debarred the possibility of , 
h results so embarrassing and disreputable. We are assured that fluid extracts 

f are the most certgin and uniform of medicinal preparations, and they are largely 

i prescribed by physicians under this guarantee. We turn the subject over into 


the hands of our pharmacists for that attention and reform which are alike 
demanded by the magnitude of the subject in its relation to life and disease, 
and by their own reputation and their obligations to the community.”— Chicago 
Medical Examiner, May 1. 

We copy the above paragraph in the hope that the subject may attract the 
attention of our medical contemporaries to a far greater extent than it has 
hitherto done. We know nothing of the correctness of the examination quoted 
iq above, but we must remark here that the amount of solid matter contained in 
i liquid pharmaceutical preparations is never a sure criterion by which their 
i strength can be judged. Most of them cannot be assayed, because their medi- 
cinally active principles are either unknown or cannot be fully isolated with the 
same exactness as inorganic compounds. Hence all such assertions must be 
taken with a considerable degree of skepticism, unless the method of analysis 
i is clearly described. 

i The variability of the pharmaceutical preparations as they are found in com- 
merce, is nothing new to the pharmacial profession, whose voice has frequently 
been raised aguinst a practice that has gradually been leading to this uncer- 
tainty. We refer to the prescribing by physiciaus of preparations of certain 
manufacturers. The pharmaceutical journals, the colleges of pharmacy, local 
pharmaceutical societies, and the National Association have frequently pro- 
tested against it, but the medical journals bave rarely noticed such protests, © 
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which we believe were not heeded by the majority of those physicians who are 
given to that censurable habit. 

It has often been stated by pharmacists that the large majority of fluid ex. 
tracts in fhe market are not nearly up to the strength required by the Pharma- 
copeia; yet some physicians will insist that A or B’s fluid extract be used for 
his prescriptions, while others prefer C and D’s make, thus frequently compel- 
ling the pharmacist to keep on hand five or six different products bearing the 
same name, Commercial sugar coated pills are often of the same stamp. We 
have seen so-called three-giain quinia pills which after the removal of the sugar 
weighed only two grains, a difference which cannot be accounted for by the 
loss of the water of crystallization. We have known so-called five-grain Do- 
ver’s powder pills weigh barely five grains with the sugar covering. The unre- 
liability and variation of the ulcoholic beverages yclept elixirs is such as to 
have forced several societies to adopt special formulas for their guidance, in 
order to get rid of the countless trash that may be found in the market, and to 
offer to physicians preparations of a definite strength. 

We are aware that physicians are not alone to blame, nor do we mean to in- 
clude all physicians in this category. When we heard a pharmacist say that 
he bought tinctures for less than he could make them, we told him frankly that 
we would not trust him, in pharmaceutical matters. Ihe aim of pharmaceuti- 
cal researches in this country has been to simplify the processes, so that even 
a moderate amount of skill may succeed in makiag the galenical preparations 
as uniform in strength as possible, and to leave no excuse to pharmacists for 
purchasing, and to physicians for prescribing, a favorite manufacturer's prod- 
acts. There is no reason why every pharmacist should not, as many do, make 
all those preparations of the quality of which they cannot readily assure them- 
selves, and there are many reasons why all physicians should prescribe them as 
made by the officinal processes by the dispensing pharmacists themselves. 

Our contemporary we. trust will aid as in arriving at such a happy result, 
consisting in a strict uniformity of all officinal preparations, which may be 
somewhat modified only by the relative skill of the operator. 


Boranrcat Garpens have frequently been alluded to in this journal. and 
their importance to the pharmaceutical student has often been pointed out. 
We take pleasure, therefore, in stating that the city of Baltimore appears to be 
ina fair way of adding one to the number glready established in various sec- 
tions of the globe. About three years ago a movement was made by several 
wealthy citizens to build a conservatory in Druid hill park. Owing to the ill 
health of Mr. Bartlett, who appears to have been particularly active for the 
furtherance of this enterprise, it was suspended until by the united action of 
the Maryland College of Pharmacy and the Maryland Academy of Sciences 
the project was revived, and an offer of sixty acres of ground made by the Park 
Commissioners, if the required sum, estimated at $50,000, could be secured, 
The offer has been accepted ; in a short time $25,000 have been raised by sab- 
scription. and plans, and estimates for the necessary buildings have already 
been ordered, while it was agreed to place the scientific control in the hands of 
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We wish this undertaking all the success which the object and the prompt. 
ness of action deserves. Some years ago a similar movement had been inaugg- 
rated in Philadelphia, but we have never learned of any steps looking towards 
accomplishing the desirable 


A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Medicine, designed for the use of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine. By Austin Flint. M. D., Professor 
of the Principles and Practice uf Medicine and of Clinical’Medicine in the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College Fourth edition, carefully revised. Phil- 
adelphia: Henry C. Lea 1873 &vo.. pp. L070. Price, bound in eloth, 
$6.00; in leather, raised bands, $7.00. ; 


The fact that within a brief period thice editions of this work have been ex- 
hausted, is sufficient evidence of its value to the medical student and _practi- 
lioner. In his extensive clinical experience and private practice, the author 
has had many facilities for observation, the results of whieh have been used in 
this new revision, together with the contributions to medical literature both in 
Europe and this country, so that the revised edition fully sustains the reputa- 
tion acquired by the preceding ones. Correctuess, clearness, and convenience 
in the arrangement, as well as in all the details, render the work what the aa- 
thor intended it to be, a text-book and a work of reference. 


7 


The Passions, in their relations to Health and Diseases. ‘Vranslated from the 
French of Dr. X. Bourgeois, Laureate of the Academy of Medicine of Paris, 
&c. By Howard F. Damon, A.M., M.D. Boston: James Campbell. 1873, 


The author states in the preface that in writing the book he has been guided 
by the maxim of Aristotle: *'T'o say what should be said, to only say what 
should be said, and to say it as it should be said.” In our opinion, neither por- 
tion of this maxim has been carried out, and the world would have lost nothing 
if the book had never been written and never been translated. 
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Reform oder Umsturz des Concessions-Systems im Apothekenwesen ? Denk. 
schrift des Deutschen Apotheker-Vereins, &c. Von Dr. G. Hartmann, 
Apotheker in Magdeburg. Mit einer Anlage euthaltend 5 statistische Ta 

bellen. Magdeburg. 1873. Fol. 60 pages. 

rt Reform or Overthrow of the Concession-System in Pharmacy? Memorial of 

1 the German Apothecaries’ Union, &&. With an Appendix, containing five 

statistical tables. 


Those of our readers who are not familiar with the exceptional position of 
German pharmacy and pharmacists are referred to the essay of Dr. Fred. Hoff- 
mann on this subject, which was published in this Journal in 1871 Since the 
4 removal in Germany of the former guild-restrictions, the abrogation of the va- 
i tious restrictions placed on the practice of pharmacy has been very extensively 
. discussed, and particularly the principal question relating to the limitation of 
officines to a certain number of inhabitants. A discussion of this question, 
however, is impossible without the simultaneous consideration of all the side 
issues, every one of which is of vital importance in its relation to and the sola- 
tion of the main point of contention. The regulation of apprenticeship and 
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Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. . 
pumber of apprentices, the uniformity of the prices of medicives throughout the 
empire, the supervision of the establishients by regular and thorough inspec- 
tors, the high value obtained by the grants or concessions in the absence of 
all competition, the encumbrances resting upon many establishments in conse- 
quence thereof, are a few of these side issues which cannot be ignored in dis- 
posing of the former. 

The author calmly reviews all the arguments which in Germany have been 
advanced against and for the limitation of officines, and comes to the conelusion 
that it should not be annalled, although the necessity of certain reformatory 
measures is freely conceded. his is likewise the opinion of a number of prom- 
inent men in Germany, as we ebserve from the contents of two additional 
pamphlets which we have lately received. In vur opinion this abrogation, even 
in Germany, is merely a question of time, and on account of the numerous and 
wide spread interests involved, a progressive reform is required, having the 
ultimate removal of the restrictions in view, while their sudden overthrow would 
doubtlessly injuriously affect a large number with comparatively little benefit to 
the public. 

The pharmaceutical affairs of other countries have been often cited and freely 
discussed while this controversy has lasted; and, as is often the case, the par- 
ties have noticed mainly what could be used as arguments in favor of their 
special views. But the.fact has been almost totally ignored, that, as far as 
England and the United States are concerned, pharmacy is in a transitory con- 
dition, and that in both countries the pharmacists have been and still are the 
strongest advocates of measures calculated to protect the public from harm, 
but do not raise their voice in favor of the denial of a right which is granted to 
every other citizen, namely, to locate his business wherever he sees the chances 
of procuring for himself and family an honest livelihood. The main questions 
involved in the agitation in pharmaceatical affairs in Germany, have been dis- 
cussed in Puris at the international Pharmaceutical Congress, held there in 
1867. The vote as cast by the representatives of the United States,* we be- 
lieve represents the views of the large body of pharmacists in this country, and 
we opine, if Great Britain had been represented, her vote would have been like 
that of the United States. 

The document is a very important one in the history of pharmacy, and as 
such deserves the careful perusal of all intelligent persons, It was, with all 
other documents bearing on the same question, referred to the Chancellory of 
the German empire, from which office the proposition of a law may perhaps 
soon be expected, aiming to solve the problem with justice to all concerned. 


Pharmaceutical Lexicon: a Dictionary of Pharmaceutical Science. Contain- 
ing a concise explanation of the various subjects and terms of pharmacy, with 
appropriate selections from the collateral sciences, formule for officinal, em- 

. pirical and dietetic preparations; selections from the prescriptions of the 
most eminent physicians of Europe and America; an alphabetical list of 
diseases and their definitions ; an account of the various modes in use for the 
preservation of dead bodies; tables of, signs and abbreviations, weights and 
measures, doses, antidotes to poisons, etc. etc., and, as an item of curiosity, a 


* See Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 1867, p. 316, 
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few leaves from « dispensatory published in the seventeenth century. De. 

signed as a guide for the pharmaceutist, druggist, physician, etc. “By H. V, 

Sweringen, member of the American Pharmaceutical Association. | Phila. 

delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1873. 8vo. pp. 576. 

The idea of writing a pharmaceutical lexicon was a good and praiseworthy 
one, which might have been carried out in various ways, so as to impart of any 
given term the scientific information connected with it, or to merely explain 
the meaning of it. The author has chosen the latter course, omitting strictly 
scientific information almost completely, The dictionary, which in our opinion 
was quite sufficient for one book, occupies 427 pages. As the first one fourth 
part of the title indicates, it is toembrace pharmacy and its collateral sciences; 
it is therefore difficult to fix a proper limit for the work, and to draw a@ sharp 
line between that which should be admitted and excluded. In this endeavor 
the author has not been as successful as might have been desired. In admit- 
ting, for instance, such minerals as kaolin, karpholite, karphosiderite. karsten. 
ite, etc., their relation to pharmacy is not at all apparent, and, with the same 
propriety, the names of nearly all minerals might have found places in the work. 
The chemical compounds stand in a similar position; when we meet with such 
terms as dibromo-coryamyrtin, dichloroxyphenyl-sulphuric acid, phtalic acid, 
phtalmid, phycite, etc., we might as well expect to have a catalogue of all thé 
chemical compounds ever discovered. : 

The difficulty mentioned above is also apparent in another direction. Bo. 
tanical terms which are frequently used in describing vegetable drugs, as for 
instance acaulous, lanceolate, perfoliate, serrate, etc., have very properly found 
a place; but why equally important and common terms, like amplexicaul, cor- 
date, dentate, linear, sheathing, spatulate, etc., have been omitted is not clear. 

The arrangement of the matter is alphabetical, but hardly as systematic as 
might have been expected. Acids are found arranged under their descriptive 
names, like nitric, malic, maleic, etc., and partly also under the letter A, like 
acid. nitric, etc.; the salts are partly found under the letters of their acids, 
partly under that of their bases; so is the description or rather explanation of 
the officinal substances partly met with under the Latin, partly under the Eng- 
lish name, and notices of one and the same substance, like opium, are found in - 
several places. Why adulterated opium should have a heading under A, to the 
exclusion of every other adulterated article, is not apparent. 

The explanations are sometimes quite unsatisfactory. Gum is, for instance, 
stated te be “a term employed to express various concrete vegetable juices,” 
and Gummz resin “ concrete natural juices of plants... . consisting of gum 
and resin.” Acacia gummi, enumerated as a species of acacia from which most 
of the gum arabic of commerce is obtained, was probably intended for A. gum- 
mifera, but an explanation of what gum arabic means, we have been unable to 
find. 

The enumeration of botanical species requires more care, the recognized 
names and their synonyms being occasionally given as of equal value, and the 
latest edition of the United States Pharmacope@ia deserved to be more fre- 
quently consulted. 

The second part of the work consists mostly of tables collated from various 
sources. The advantage of the select prescriptions in such a work is not ap- 
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rent te us; the compiler does, moreover, not even credit the authors, who, 
as the title informs us, are among the most eminent physicians of Kurope and 
America. 

The author has bestowed mach labor upon this work, which is dedicated to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, by whose members as well as by the 
profession in general it will doubtless be welcomed as a useful aid (not a guide), 
giving short explanations ‘and information which are not found together in any 
other-work, on terms and subjects frequently met with in scientific literature, 
and containing a number of formulas which are often needed. Notwithstand- 
ing the shortcomings, we endorse the author's views, expressed in the preface, 
that it will prove of great service to the pharmaceutical student, apprentice, 
the pharmacist, draggist ard physician, as a book for ready reference, and as 
an aid tu the study of scientific works, 


On the action of Rhus venenata and Rhus toxicodendron upon the Human 
Skin. By James C. White. M.D., Professor of Dermatology in Harvard Uni- 
‘versity. New York: D., Appleton & Co. 1873. 8vo, pp 27. 
This interesting and valuable movograph was read before the Boston Society 
of Medical Sciences in November, 1872, and published in the March number of 


the New York Medical Journal. 


Ninth Annual Report of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of 


Pharmacy. 1873. 8vo, 56 pages. 
Second Annual Report of the Alumni Association of the College of Pharmacy 
of the City of New York. 1873: — 8vo, 50 pages. 
The transactions of both Associations have been reported in our April and 
May numbers. The pamphlets contain the valedictory addresses delivered at 
the last commencements of the two Colleges. 


Des Aconits et del’ Aconitine. Par Uharles Patrouillard, Paris: 1872. 4te, 
87 pages. 

On the Aconites and Aconitia, 
It is a thesis which was presented in November last, to the Ecole supérieure 


. de pharmacie of Paris, to obtain the title of “ Pharmacien of the first class,” 


lt is divided into seven chapters, the first of which treats of the botanical char- 
acters of the genus Aconitum, the geographical distribution of its species, their 
division into subgenera, and the causes of their variability. ‘The second chapter 
describes the tubers of Aconitum napellus in the fresh condition and as found in 
commerce ; tubers which have not yet developed their terminal bud, even when 
collected in the fall, contain a large quantity of water (loss ascertained in dry- 
ing 62 per cent.) and little alkaloid, while those tubers which had produced 
atem and flowers, retain, at the close of active vegetation, mach less water and 
a larger quantity of the active principle, while they are resinous upon the frac- 
ture, and at the same time soft and spongy, frequently even presenting large 
cavities, the result of the partial resorption of the medullary tissue; the younger 
tubers, however, have a more inviting aspect, and are, therefore, preferably 
collected. The resemblance of aconite root in the fresh state to horseradish is 
so slight, that the one cannot be mistaken for the other by persons of ordinary 
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intelligence. The same is the case with the rhizome of Aconitum lycoctonam, 
which in no way resembles the officinal aconite tubers. 

In the third chapter the species of aconite peculiar to the Himalaya moun. 
tains, are characterized, and their tubers, which occur in commerce frequently 
mixed with each other under the name of Lkh or besh, are described and com. 
pared with a false jalap, named by Guibourt jalap d/qilé, which we have never 
met in our commerce. Bikh cannot be mistaken. except by the grossest and 
most unpardonable carelessness, for true jalap. even not for the oblong or 
sometimes almost fusiform adventitious tubers which are frequently found to a 
considerable extent intermixed with the globular and napiform tubers; the 
concentric arrangement of the resin cells in true jalap is so apparent and at the 
same time characteristic that thereby it may be readily distinguished from all 
other drugs. 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the preparation of aconitia. The author 
found that for the fresh root the exhaustion with tartaric acid is at least use- _ 
less; he recommends the following process as adapted also to the quantitative 
estimation of the alkaloid : Finely powdered root is exhausted with 92 per cent, 
alcohol, containing 1 per cent. tartaric acid; the alcohol is distilled off in a 
vacuum at about 46° C., and the residue almost completely exsiccated under 
the air pamp. The exttact is dissolved in water, the filtered solution washed — 
with ether to remove coloring matter and resin, saturated with powdered bicar-.. 
bonate of sodium and again agitated with much ether to dissolve the alkaloid, 
which crystallizes on the spontaneous evaporation of the ether. If not entirely 
colorless, the aconitia is dissolved in nitric acid, decolorized by animal char- 
coal and recrystallized from ether. The author has generally obtained about 
03 per cent. of pure alkaloid. 

The chemical properties of aconitia are described in the fifth chapter, in 
which the author comes to the conclusion that there is but one alkaloid of 
aconite—a supposition which is not warranted by actual experiments, the ar- 
guments being insufficient to disprove the results obtained by Messrs. Smith, 
Morson Hiibschmann and others, although the decomposition of this alkaloid 
in the presence of other constituents of the root and under the influence of 
heat may explain the different results. This, however, is acknowledged by the 
author in summing up bis results. 

The pharmaceutical preparations and their processes, and the toxical effects 
of aconite and aconitia are discussed in the sixth and seventh chapters. 

The essay is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of aconite. 


OBITUARY. 

Tuomas G. McKenzie died in Baltimore May 6th. in the 71st year of his age. 
He had been in the apothecary business for nearly half a century at the corner 
of Baltimore and Gay streets. and enjoyed in’ high degree the esteem of his 
fellew citizens. For several years, owing to increasing age, he had led a very 
retired life. 


Jostan Stewart, one of the founders of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, died on the 21st of March last, aged 69 years. 
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